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WHY? 


Why should a beggar hang 
his head in shame? If he 
has not squandered his 
money and is poor by force 
of circumstances, he has no 
reason to hang his head. 


And, therefore, we are beg- 
ging and we are not hang- 
ing our heads in shame at 
all! 


We need help for a very 
sacred and noble work. 


We need help—we need 
your help—and 


WE NEED YOUR 
HELP NOW! 


Think of all that Christ 
has done for you....Will 
you not make some sacrifice 
to help save the souls so 
dear to His Sacred Heart? 

The Missionaries in China 
are in urgent need of help. 


WE ARE BEGGING 
FOR THEM! 


No donation is too small! 
Every mite helps. Send 
your mite today. God will 
bless the cheerful giver. 


THE PASSIONIST 
MISSIONARIES 
Care of THE SIGN 


Union City New Jersey 


























YOUR ATTENTION, PLEASE! 





Ten Cents a Day 
Will Keep Alive a Famine-Stricken Sufferer in Hunan 


To the Readers of THE SIGN: 
My Dear Friends: 


On Friday; July 24, we received a cablegram from Father Dominic, C. P., 
Superior of the Passionists in China. He urges us to send him at once as much 
money as we can for the famine-stricken. He says that the present famine will be 
worse than that of three years ago when, in the space of one month, between thirty— 
five and forty thousands of men, women and children died of starvation! 


Father Cuthbert writes: "We had a day of abstinence ordered by the city 
officials last week to propitiate the rain gods. For Chinese to live without rice— 
as half the population here is already doing—is equivalent to putting an American 
community on a diet from which would be excluded bread, meat, milk and eggs. a 
Raphael and Theophane are reduced to the last extremity!" id 


Father William writes: "A famine is prevailing in Father Raphael’s 
district and he is living on "oats". May God give him a new stomach to survive on 
such rations!" ‘ 


Father Quentin writes: "Here at Shenchowfu we are face to face with a 
famine. The prediction is that it will be worse than the one three years ago. The 
soldiers have eaten all the rice, and the next crop will not be due for three months." 


Father Cyprian writes: "News from our district will not be very joyful 
if conditions continue as they are, though we must trust in the goodness,of God. The 
famine is already begun. A month ago Father Raphael had only oats to feed the 
people, with conditions constantly growing worse. Throughout Hunan the soldiers from 
Szechuan and other provinces have eaten up all the supplies. Now there is no rain, 
and the rice fields have already dried up and the rice is dead. From morning to 
night Christians and pagans are begging us for food. Many have not eaten for three 
days. Our own supply is limited, just enough for our boys in school. I fear that 
soon we will have to send away all beggars, which would certainly be defeating their 
last hope, for they can expect nothing from their own people. We pray every day | 
that God may send us help. Father Raphael writes that he must close up his compound j 
and} send his orphans to Yungsui, where things are a trifle better." © 





Now, my dear Friends, let us do something and do it quick. Surely the 
appeal of our Missionaries shall not go unheeded. In the Name of God they are 
asking us to help His poor. WE CAN’T REFUSE. 


Think of it! TEN CENTS will feed a famine sufferer for ONE DAY. And ten 
cents is so small. ONE DOLLAR will feed TEN sufferers for ONE DAY. Anda dollar 
isn’t much. [Personal Question: HOW MUCH CAN I GIVE?] 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
When we stand before Jesus Christ in the Day of Judgment it will be a con- | 
solation for us to be able to say that in spite of our sins we fed a poor Chinese | 
for one day, ten days, a month. WILL WE BE ABLE TO SAY IT? | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Faithfully yours in Christ, 


Ite Nardh Wve Of 


PLEASE ACT AT ONCE! 
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Current Fact and Comment 


The New Passionist General 
A the recent chapter in Rome, attended by 


fifty-seven Passionist superiors from all parts 
f the world, the Most Rev. Leo Kirkels was 
chosen General of the Congregation. 

The new General was born in Baexem, Holland 
in 1882. He persued his classical course at our 
college of Ere, Belgium. He was professed in 
1889 and finished his theological studies at Rome. 
Being ordained, he was appointed lector of 
dogmatic theology and canon law at SS. John and 
Paul’s, in the Eternal City. 

Father Leo is a remarkable linguist. We recall 
our amazement on one occasion when he inter- 
preted for the assemblage in six languages with 
rare clarity and fluency. He has perfect command 
of the English language and is very familiar with 
English literature. 

As Secretary to the retiring General, Most Rev. 
Father Sylvio, and as Procurator General, he twice 

visited all the houses of the Congregation, and 
@ ins adds to his other qualifications an intimate 
acquaintance with his subjects and a broad know- 
ledge of their enterprises in every Province. He 
is a Consultor of the Sacred Congregation of 
Religious. 

In the same Chapter, Very Rev. Benjamin 
Wirtz, Rector of St. Paul’s Monastery, Pittsburgh, 
was elected General Consultor for the term of 
six years. 


We Are Corrected 


'E thought our story in a recent issue, pre- 

senting Rory O’Connor and Kevin O’Hig- 

gins in a sort of Damian and Pythias light, to be 

at least within the range of neutrality. However, 

the editor of the Dublin Catholic Pictorial prompt- 

ly pointed out to us its English origin and assured 
us its utter falsity. 


Other letters followed from our readers with 
Republican sympathies that were quite violent and 
abusive in their protests. No Klu Kluxer could 
have called us by such fearful names or so bitterly’ 
impugned our motives. We were classified with 
Judas, Pontius Pilate, hypocrites, takers of English 
blood money, murderers, etc. Perhaps the Free 
State sympathizers will be moved to send us some 
new subscribers in lieu of those thereby withdrawn. 

We were seriously reminded how vivid is the 
dream of Irish freedom and how ardent the hope 
of it in many bosoms. They would suspect even 
our avowal that we favor any plan calculated to 
bring that hope to the speediest realization. But 
when hope and patriotic cravings are attended by 
impatience, such impatience as moves Irish men 
and women to abuse and calumniate the Irish 
hierarchy and even the Holy See itself, we fear 
that there will not be a blessing upon the cause 
so dear to us all. 

It seems that the story referred to was deliber- 
ately concocted by a London daily newspaper. This 
is disconcerting. It implies that there exists a pro- 
fessional source of intelligence about Ireland 
capable of supporting its aims and sympathies by 
unscrupulous misrepresentation. 


The Audacious Evolutionists 


HE remarkable thing about the evolution 

controversy is the presumption of the evolu- 
tionists. ‘They are indignant because their theory 
is not propounded to school children as fact. 
Through persistent assertion and their assumed air 
of condescension it is very probable that they have 
left many with the impression that their claims are 
solidly established. 

If the public discussion of this subject resulted 
in properly modifying that impression, this would 
be sufficient compensation for the sensational man- 
ner in which it has been thrust upon our attention. 
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For, evolution cannot be submitted to serious 
debate without it being discovered that its plausi- 
bility lies largely in theory and that there are vast 
and unbridgeable gaps in the evidence for it. 

Its favorite appeal is to geology. But geology 
quite invariably refuses to supply the nexus or link. 
It is undeniable that the links should exist in more 
abundant specimens than the distant progenitor, 
that they should abound in more accessible strata 
and in a better state of preservation. Rather are 
the rocks but a blank page. 

Their appeal to biology is equally disappointing 
to the evolutionists. Here they are everywhere 
confronted by the contrary evidence of the fixity 
of species and of the reversion to type when arti- 
ficial interference is suspended. 

There should be no objection to legislation that 
seeks to safeguard the impressionable mind of youth 
scarcely conscious of the distinction between an 
exact and a speculative science. Thus we do not 
think the children of the metropolis are properly 
safeguarded as thousands of them contemplate in 
their favorite museum the exaggerated and al- 
together imaginary portrayal of the descent of 
man set up there. 

Concerning this portrayal, in which plastic artists 
have “achieved marvelous results” with the 
pithecanthropus erectus, we refer the reader to Mr. 
Bonte’s comments in another section of this issue. 


Another Missing Link 


_ fifteen thousand Knights Templar 
with twenty-eight bands and with banners 
decorated with Christian and medieval emblems 
marched on Fifth Avenue recently, the public were 
supposed to be duly impressed with the propriety 
of the spectacle. 

For, the press had been well supplied with 
historical sketches purporting to identify this 
modern order with the Templars who bore the 
brunt of the conflict in all seven crusades and who, 
garrisoned in the Holy Land, made the highways 
safe for thousands of Christian pilgrims. 

But the impartial historian will fail to see the 
reasonableness of the claim or the congruity of this 
modern spectacle. 

The medieval knights had real need to be 
armored in steel. The Masonic historian, Clegg, 
seems conscious of this, as he maintains the identity 
of the ancient and modern knights in terms of 
metaphorical buncombe. He says, “From the 
ashes of the old order another, more glorious in 
all its aspects, has arisen, clad in the Armor of 
Integrity, and armed with the sword of know- 


ledge. It has waged war and will ever wage 
eternal war against the three ancient enemies of 
the human race—falsehood, fanaticism and super- 
stition.” 

Surely the rank and file of contemporary 
Templars do not take seriously this claim of 
identity with medieval knighthood. They are 
scarcely prepared to rally to the defense of the 
Faith at the summons of the Pope, they are not 
conscious of spiritual allegiance with a St. Louis 
of France or a St. Bernard, their incorporation 
retains nothing of that rule of life which was 
based largely on faith in the sustaining power of 
the Eucharist and on that supreme ideal of woman- 
hood, the Blessed Mother of God. 

It is indeed a far cry from the knight of the 
age of faith and fervor to him whom we see now 


only on parade in splendid regalia. O) 
4 


For A Science of Peace 


E should wish a full measure of success to 

the proposal to establish at John Hopkins 
University a School of International Relations. 
It should contribute measurably to the abolishing 
of the old processes of diplomacy whereby the 
nations resorted to secret strategies in extending 
their boundaries or in striving for economical 
advantages. 

The World War was frequently foretold in 
authentic circles. As the months passed suspicion 
turned to certitude in high official quarters. “Those 
particularly sensed the cataclasym upon whom the 
burden of fighting would fall. This is confirmed 
by an incident incorporated in the London Tablet gy 
encomium of Earl Ypres, the British Commande®4 
in Chief in Flanders, who died May 22nd: 

It happened that the writer of these lines saw a 
good deal of Sir John French, as he was then styled, 
in the years immediately preceding the war. At a 
certain country house Sir John was accustomed to 
tramp up and down the garden after everybody else 
had gone to bed. On being pressed, he admitted to a 
kindred spirit that these long pacings to and fro 
were on the principle of solvitur ambulando. The 
future Field Marshal divined that, in the event of a 
struggle with Germany, he would be given the com- 
mand of our little Expeditionary Force, and he had 
a due sense of his responsibility...In this respect 
French was like Hindenburg, who, at the same time, 
was exploring the lake-land to the east of Prussia 
with a view to trapping and destroying the Russian 
armies. 


With the aim of forestalling such conditions 
the School of International Relations is projected. 
Hitherto the militarists have dominated national 
sentiment. ‘They have not been equipped with the 
higher philosophy nor influenced by the evangelical 
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principles that point to the advantages of restraint, 
of unselfishness, of mutual understanding and con- 
cession, even among nati:ns. It is proposed to 
supply the nations with men :-nbued with such 
principles and thus capable of intiucneing theit 
parliaments and peoples for peace. 


Archaeology and Holy Writ 


HE tendency of the modernist mind is to lose 
faith in the Scripture record and to treat it 
as fabulous in proportion to the remoteness of the 
events recorded. Such an attitude is naturally the 
result of impatience with any historical record 
seeming to lack corroboration the more it approaches 
ancient origins. 
Hence the value and importance of archaeolezy, 
a science that impartially lifts the curtain o» the 
past, exposing events and their actors accurately 
adjusted to their periods and environments, no mat- 
ter how remote. ‘There has been a remarkable in- 
crease in archaeological research in the Holy Land 
and the adjacent regions embraced in the Bible 
record. And the result has been uniformly a con- 
firmation of Holy Writ. 
Dr. Clarence Fisher, in charge of the Pennsyi- 
vania University Museum excavations in Palestine, 
observes to the point: 


We have too long looked upon Palestine merely as 
the Holy Land, meaning the country sacred as the 
birthplace of our religion and filled only with associ- 
ations of the life of Christ. Our interest has rarely 
gone beyond this point and we seem to have shrunk 
from desecrating its soil by scientific exploration. 
The Biblical archaeologist, I am afraid, has been con- 
sidered too much of a destiuctive critic and a modern- 
ist to have entrusted to his skeptical hands any 
large sum of money for research. This feeling is 
quite a mistaken one. No excavation I know of in 
Palestine has thus far done anything but confirm, in 
a remarkable manner, the statements of Holy Writ, 
at.d I have no fear that any excavation ever will. 


During the past three years, with a corps of 
three hundred, experts and Arab laborers, Dr. 
Fisher has been engaged in excavating at Beisan, 
Palestine (the Bethsan of our Bible), situated 
eighteen miles east of Nazareth. Irwin L. Gordon, 
in the Atlantic Monthly, says of this spot: 


At cne known spot on the earth man has dwelt 
continuously from the Stone Age to the present time. 
Originally a hill of rock, primitive man sought shelter 
there; then came huts, walls, fortifications, houses, 
temples, fortresses, basilicas, whole cities, until the 
accumulations of ages have elevated that hill to a 
commanding size as each civilization built upon the 
remains of its predecessor. 


Twenty feet of the hill have been removed and 
fifty more remain before bedrock is reached. By 
means of a test shaft Dr. Fisher is conversant in a 
general way with what remains to be revealed. 


Starting with this barren hill, the first occupation 
uncovered was that of the Crusaders. An incom- 
plete fortress was discovered and there in the 
bosom of the earth were the stone benches oi which 
the knights sat, the table, the rock on which bread 
was kneaded and some of their cooking utensils. 
Removing the successive evidences of occupation, 
there followed the Arab remains and then the 
historic city of Scythopolis, the chief town of the 
Decapolis and once a centre of Christian culture. 

Deeper still were encountered remains of the 
Egyptian occupation, particularly a fortress mark- 
ing the Egyptian supremacy at Beisan from i313 
to 1200 B. C. Concerning this Dr. Fisher ob- 
serves, “It was still standing, but no longer in 
Egyptian possession, in the time of Saul and David, 
and saw the rise and fall of the Philistine kingdom. 
From its heights the women of Bethsan looked 
across t» the bloody slopes of Gilboa, where Saul 
and his sons fell beneath Philistine spears, in 
reveng. for which David put Bethsan to the torch.” 
And he continues, “The most important Egyptian 
discovery, however, was a basalt stele, that of 
Ramses il, which contained one vital, long-sought 
line: I have collected the Semites that they might 
build for me my city of Ramses! Here, at last, 
is definite verification of the Israelitic bondage. It 
is regarded by Egyptologists as the last evidence 
required to establish Ramses II as the Pharaoh of 
the Oppression.” 


Ars Longa, Vita Brevis 


UCH publicity was extended to the action 

of a distinguished painter who died recently 
having directed in his will that his executor should 
destroy twenty-seven of his pictures which he 
regarded as the poorest specimens of his work. 

It is interesting to examine the various comments 
which the unique devising of this artist elicited. 
All seemed to be concerned rather with the ethical 
value of his action than with his particular out- 
look upon time and eternity or with any super- 
natural motive revealed. 

Says one, “It takes courage and a high standard 
of artistic ethics to do a thing like that. The 
desire to be known to posterity by nothing but our 
best is natural and perhaps praiseworthy.” And 
here is a note of criticism, “Is there not also some- 
thing praiseworthy in the willingness to stand or 
fall by the whole mass of our work, to say to those 
who come after us, ‘Here I failed utterly, and 
there I fell short of my hope; but take my failures 
with my other work and from them learn, as I did, 
to do better?’ ” 
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Invariably in these comments human evaluation is 
emphasized rather than God’s estimation and the 
judgment He must pass upon a man’s life and 
works, 

The incident forcibly reminds us of that which 
alone imparts true and lasting value to our actions. 
Not the finesse or the magnitude of them, not the 
acclaim they elicit, not what is reputed success, 
but the proper dedication of them, the supreme 
motive,—undertaking them in His Name. 

Christ Himself clearly intimated that there will 
be surprise at the manner in which He will ad- 
judicate the actions of mankind, disregarding 
human standards of greatness and of success and 
failure and of what is deserving of praise and 
blame: “Lord, when did we see Thee hungry and 
feed Thee, naked and clothe Thee, in prison and 
visit Thee?” ‘Amen, when you did it to the least 
of My brethren, you did it to Me.” 


In What We Excel 


HE passing of Sargent reminded us that the 

genius of America’s premier artist found 
scant inspiration in his native atmosphere. Again 
it was recalled that while American thrift and 
genius have surpassed all others in contributing to 
the material conveniences of civilization, our 
original contribution to the development of art 
has been quite negligible. 

The new American wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum is considered to be a monument to the 
American Golden Age. In his rapture over the 
exhibit the editor of the Bookman exclaims: “Here 
is a handhewn cradle which expresses more of the 
beauty of mankind and of divinity, too, than a 
whole show of altar pieces by a del Sarto or a 
Tintoretto.” The source of his enthusiasm is in 
the contents of a small group of rooms furnished 
in the manner of the serene and brief Colonial Age. 
Without questioning the originality of what was 
most charming in Colonial form and decoration, 
we accept it as America’s distinctive contribution 
to art. 

It was not in art that America was destined to 
excel except in using her boundless wealth in ap- 
propriating the work of others. We must be 
content with our achievements and superiority in 
the industrial order. We need not again moralize 
on the unfairness of barring others from sharing 
our material advantages while most of the artistic 
taste we have acquired is due to contact with those 
peoples, their traditions and institutions. 

When Eleanor Duse died, Dorothy Gilman 
significantly observed, ““What must it be to die in 


Pittsburgh, when one has lived in Rome, in 
Florence—in all of Italy!” And Alan Devreux, 
an Australian, having visited us, contributed his 
impressions to the Home: 


Soaring verticalities....steel frame buildings built 
by such clever engineers all hung about with orna- 
ments and symbols looted from Europe. 

The flatulent air of “elevated” waiting-rooms, 
chewing-gum and cigarette butts on the floor and 
mostly dirt, dust and laxative advertisements, is 
nauseating. 


William Jennings Bryzn 


HE passing of Mr. Bryan elicited many honest 

tributes to his simplicity, his accessibility, 
his resoluteness, his cleanliness of life, his patriot- 
ism and his religious devotion. Catholics must 
admire his bold witness both in speech and print 
to the Divinity of Christ and other fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity. 


While we heartily sympathize with his bereaved 
family, his death does not alter our estimate of 
his character and accomplishments. In politics he 
was never a leader but always the spokesman of a 
faction, much to the detriment of the nation as 
well as of the Democratic party. In religion he 
assumed, and his Protestant following allowed 
him to assume, a sort of dictatorship by which he 
injured Protestantism in associating it with ignor- 
ance and intolerance. 

We believe that he was an upright Christian, 
but his moral outlook was that of the narrow 
Puritan, and he had not sufficient education to be 
an intelligent defender of Christianity. His fol- 
lowing was chiefly in the South and West where 
the original Protestant tradition goes deepest and 
where a man of his type could readily stir up 
fanaticism, bigotry and persecution. 

We are convinced that he did great harm to 
the country by contributing so effectively to the 
foisting of Prohibition on it. He injured the 
cause of peace by trying to support pacifism on 
cheap sentiment and empty phrases. He connived, 
to say the very least, at the deplorable religious 
feud sponsored by the Ku Klux Klan. He had 
the ability to arouse passionate devotion to the ap- 
parently high ideals he preached. But this devotion, 
we feel, was more a testimony to the inborn nobility 
of the American people than a proof of the 
preacher’s intelligence or sincerity. 

Had he lived, Bryanism, which originally stood 
for free silver, might have ended, and probably 
would have ended, in a religious war throughout the 
country—a war that would do irreparable damage 
to the nation and to religion itself. 





The Prisoner of the Vatican 
cA Brief Outline of the Rise and Fall of the Pope's Temporal Power 


By Anna M. 


F “All Roads lead to Rome,” 
they have a common terminus— 
the Vatican. ‘This is particu- 
larly true during this Jubilee 
Year when multitudes from al] 
parts of Christendom hasten to 
do reverence to Christ’s Vicar. 
Thehost of the world is the Prisoner of the Vatican. 

To appreciate the situation which in 1870 bereft 
Pope Pius IX of his temporal power it is necessary 
@: go back to the days of the Apostles. St. Peter 
on whom Christ build- 
ed His Church came 
to the Eternal City as 
its first bishop and 
head of the Universal 
Church. All converts 
from the ranks of 
patrician to slave gath- 
ered together in a 
Christian unity. In 
many instances the 
wealthy among them 
bestowed upon St. 
Peter, and the early 
Popes not only money, 
but their villas and 
palaces, to be used in 
furthering God’s king- 
dom on earth. 

From these days the 
Church grew, despite 
persecution, until the 
time of Constantine. 
He proclaimed the 
Christian religion the 
religion of the state. 
Moreover he bestowed 
upon the Pope many 
great gifts, including 
territory in Rome it- 
self, though not as 
much as the forged 
document “The Dona- 
tion of Constantine” would lead one to believe. 
The emperor then withdrew to build the city of 
Constantine, thus leaving the Pope not only supreme 
in spiritual matters, but the one to whom in any 
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distress the people naturally turned. In this way 
the Pope became during the fourth and fifth cent- 
uries a temporal ruler who owned and enjoyed the 
revenues of large tracts of land about Rome and 
in South Italy. So, when help did not come from 
the Byzantine emperors, during the invasions of 
the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries, it was upon 
the Pope, the largest land-owner, that the people 
relied. Owing to these circumstances, we find 
Leo the protector of the people against the invader 
Atilla, and later against Genseric, who left Rome 
with Leo in charge of 
the city, thus thrusting 
the civil power upon 
the Pope. This power 
thereafter _ increased 
until the time of Greg- 
ory, the “Father of 
the Modern Papacy,” 
(590—604) who, 
since the emperor was 
unable to render any 
aid, signed a treaty 
with Lombardy, there- 
by saving Rome and 
giving to the Pope, 
even at that early date, 
a threefold title to the 
Eternal City. These 
acts of the Popes are 
construed ‘by some 
historians as an ar- 
rogant assumption of 
»owers belonging to the 
emperor alone. But, 
did either the Bishop 
of Rome, or the Ro- 
mans owe any allegi- 
ance to a power that 
was unable to protect 
them, or to guarantee 
the preservance of law 
and order? It was the 
Pope who gave to the 
people an orderly and responsible government. 
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OR over a hundred years, the Papacy was 
undoubtedly the commanding power of Italy. 
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POPE PIUS THE NINTH 
(JOHN MARY MASTAI-FERRETTI) 


Born May 3, 1792. Elected Pope June 16, 1846. Died Feb. 7, 1878. 
However, in the early part of the eighth 
century the Lombards attacked Rome. Therefore 
on the Easter of 754, in answer to the plea of 
Pope Stephen II, Pepin crossed the Alps; and, al- 
though no serious fighting took place, he induced 
the Holy Father to return, as he had received an 
assurance of peace from the King of the Lombards. 
This latter was of short duration, for by 756, 
Astolphus had his army again before Rome. Pepin 
this time came with great force, vanquished the 
enemy, and presented to the Pope’s envoys the keys 
of the cities he had conquered. Later, these gifts 
were further augmented by the “Donations of 
Charlemange,” and the Pope was then master of 
all the land from Luna, near Lucca, to Naples 
near Capua — including the duchies of Rome, 
Pentapolis, Aemilia, and the Exarchate of Ravenna. 
The increase of the temporal power was due, then, 
to the free gifts of conquered lands bestowed by 
those who had lawfully wen them. 


HE history of the next thousand years bears 

evidence that although at first the Papacy 
was sustained by a friendly alliance with the 
Carlovingians, yet Leo IV in 854, in junction with 
some little seaport towns, had to act personally 
against the Saracens. It was during this time that 
Leo fortified the right bank of the Tiber whereon 
is situated the Basilica of Saint Peter, and thus it 
got the name “Leonine City.” Finally in 962, 
during the reign of John XII, Otto I gave to the 
Pope a charter increasing the donations formerly 
given. In the course of time we find the German 
protection again changed for the Norman, and 
finally for the French. During the ages the Pope’s 
temporal power was sometimes great, sometimes 
small, until 1815 we find Consalvi representing the 
Supreme Pontiff at Vienna. So ably did he per- 
form the duties entrusted to him, that the States 
of the Church, which had been confiscated—the 
Marches Umbrino, Camerio and Macerata having 
been awarded to Italy, the others to France—were 
restored once more to their Pope. 

This state of affairs was to be of short duration. 
The evident purpose of Austria throughout the 
entire congress had been to make of Italy a 
geographical expression. She succeeded admirably. 
Sne herself held control of many of the smaller 
duchies in the north, Parma, Tuscany, Modena; 
the States of the Church held the central position; 
while in the south, Naples, the Sicilies and other 
sections equally jealous of one another fought for 
the upper hand. Who would dream that union 
was to result from so great a disunion. Yet from 
that time forward, so great was the control exer- 
cised by the Carbonari and other secret societies, 
that constitution was the only word pleasing to an 
Italian’s ears. “To them it became the panacea 
which would cure all their national ills. Already 
in Piedmont, the Sardinian kingdom of Charles 
Albert, the great force of nationality had asserted 
itself, won a constitution and under its provisions 
was forging ahead to the Italian unity of the 
dreams of Mazzini and Gioberti. 

It is of little wonder then that the conclave of 
1847, elected as a successor of St. Peter a man of 
sterling worth, yet possessed by liberal ideas, Pius 
IX. Proclamations of joy and a general mani- 
festation of ‘pleasure followed his election, not 
only in Italy but throughout Europe. 

The first act of the new pontiff was to proclaim 
a general amnesty. ‘Thus he freed thousands of 
radicals, whose sole future aim was to plot the 
destruction of their benefactor. His reign con- 
tinued as it had begun, one of liberality and justice. 
So greatly was he influenced by the former, that 
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in April, 1847, he instituted an advisory board of 
laymen from the different states, and, in July, a 
civic guard; in December, he again yielded to the 
popular demand for a greater share in their govern- 
ment and the cabinet council came into existence. 
Pius IX however was beginning to weary of the 
continual concessions demanded by his people, for 
he saw that the more they got the more they wanted. 
He resisted, therefore, as long as he could the 
popular demand for a constitution. In March 1848, 
however, he had to yield and the States of the 
Church were given a larger degree of freedom. 
The general spirit of the age was Revolution. The 
struggles going on in the north of Italy were 
reflected in the papal territory in the assassination 
of Rossi and Palma. ‘The Pope fied secretly to 
Gaeta in November 1848. Thereupon, in 1849, 
the “Republic of Rome” was established, and not 
until 1850, when French troops insured his safety, 
was the Pope enabled to return to the Vatican. He 
had left it, a man full of liberal ideals, he returned 
embittered by a foretaste of that long imprison- 
ment which was later to be his sad lot. 


EACE had come, but she did not tarry long. 
In 1857, Italy and France met in the persons 

of Cavour and Louis Napoleon at Plombiere. The 
sequel of which was the peace of Villafranca- 
Zurich, after the attack on Austria. Piedmont had 
but gained half her ends, so she was incensed with 
Napoleon’s treaty with Franz Josef. Consequently 
in 1860, when Victor Emanuel announced his 
design of appropriating Umbria and the Marches, 
Napoleon’s conciliatory, cowardly advice was to 
act, but to act quickly. In September of that year, 
acting upon this reply, the territory in question was 
seized by the Piedmontese Government, after. two 
battles, in which the Papacy resisted at Castel 
Fidardo and Ancona. Thus the “United Kingdom 
of Italy,” as the congress of Turin called the new 
nation, began in regard to the Holy See a policy 
of plunder which was to characterize it for the 
next ten years. “The two objectives of the new 
government were now Venetia and Rome. The 
former it acquired in 1866, as its reward for 
participating in the Prusso-Austrian war. It was 
waiting for the latter; at last its opportunity came. 
The Franco-Prussian war was a reality and Louis 
Napoleon now withdrew the last remaining assur- 
ance of the Pope’s safety. Scarcely had the French 
soldiers quitted the Italian shores, before the troops 
of the conqueror massed around Rome. The Pope 
ordered the scant volunteer force, which had rallied 
round his standard, to but feign resistence. The 
conflict took place on September 20, 1870. Porta 
Pia was attacked and about ten in the morning 


swarms of soldiery of ruffians and the scum of 
an Italy torn for over fifty years with revolution 
poured into the Eternal City, proclaiming it their 
capital. Pope Pius IX retired to the Vatican and 
declared that he would consider himself a prisoner 
therein until the city, which had been taken from 
him in defiance of the most solemn treaties, should 
be restored. 
The following constitute the violated pacts: 

1. ‘The statute of March 4, 1848, which 
reprobated in its first article every act detri- 
mental to the Church. 

2. The Convention of September 14, 1864, 
by which Italy and France pledged the honor 
of Italy not only-to respect but to enforce 
respect for the pontifical frontier and the 
domain of the Pope. 

3. The Sardinian Code of 1865, which 
considered every act of hostility against the 
Pope a crime. 

4. The Proclamation of Victor Emman- 
uel on December 15, 1866, “The government 
will respect the pontifical territory according 
to the convention of 1864.” 


POPE LEO THE THIRTEENTH 
(JOACHIM PECCI) 


Born March 2, 1810. Elected Pope Feb. 20, 1878. Died July 20, 1903. 
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THE TENTH 
(JOSEPH MELCHIOR SARTO) 


Born June 2, 1835. Elected Pope Aug. 4, 1903. Died Aug. 20, 1914. 
S & justify their action in Rome, an immediate 

plebiscite was held. The return — 
40,000 for the usurper vs. 40 for the Pope—would 
alone suffice to condemn the whole as a fraud. 
Fortunately, however, other refutations are numer- 
ous, among them the statement Gibbon makes of 
the Popes “and their noblest title is the choice of a 
people whom they have redeemed from slavery.” 
Furthermore, a few months after the usurper had 
gained control, an address of loyalty presented to 
Pius LX by a society of the city bore the signatures 
of over 27,000 Romans. But the ‘real nature of 
the plebiscite may be judged from an address of 
the young men of the city to the Pope on the first 
anniversary of the plebiscite-farce: 

“Our hearts burned with indignation when we 
witnessed the inpudence of your enemies, who 
dared to lie on parchment and marble, representing 
as a vote of the Roman people that ridiculous 
plebiscite which was nothing, but the vote of a 
horde of immigrants, strangers, public criminals 
and the few cowards who allowed themselves to 
be drawn by threats and promises.” 

Such indeed is the nature of the sole claim upon 
which Italy bases her right to Rome. Is it any 
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wonder, then, that Pepe Pius IX, realizing that 
Italy did not even rightly comprehend the meaning 
of Cavour’s much boasted policy. “a free church 
in a free state,” but would most »robably be 
actuated by the same principles as “arihaldi, when 
he wrote on October 10, 1867, to his frei Karl 
Blind, “from your courageous representative of 
Germany, your brethren of Italy hope for your 
coéperation with a view to the extinction of the 
Papacy,” refused to accept the Law of Guarantees? 

These Guarantees had been passed by the Italian 
parliament in 1871: 

1. The honor and defense of the head of 
the Roman Catholic Church were guaranteed. 

2. The Pope was in no way to be subject to 
the Italian State. His person was inviolate. 
He had the right to keep a military guard. 

3. He was to have free use of postal and 
telegraphic service. 

4. An appropriation of 3,225,000 lire 
($600,000) yearly was allotted for the Pope’s 
expenses. 

This refusal of an unilateral arrangement which 
one sovereign tried to impose upon another was 
followed by two decrees of the Pope. The first 
(Non Expedit) forbade Catholics to take any part 
in the affairs of the Italian State. The second 
forbade the interchange. of visits of any Catholic 
sovereign with Victor Emmanuel or his successors. 
The same stand was maintained by Leo XIII, who 
believed that territory, regardless of its actual 
extent, is the only guarantee worth talking about. 
A few months after his election he witnessed the 
formation of a society, with Garibaldi at its head, 
whose avowed purpose was the destruction of the 
Law of Guarantees. Leo XIII summarized the 
situation: “The condition that is affirmed to have @) 
been guaranteed us is not that which is due us, nor 
that which we require. It is not an effective but 
an apparent independence because subject to the 
discretion of others. This manner of independence 
may be withdrawn by him who bestowed it. ‘Those 
who yesterday sanctioned it may annul it tomor- 
row.” 


0) 


HUS matters stood upon the death of King 
Humbert. On this occasion, the universal 
sorrow expressed by the bishops and clergy was 
misconstrued by the enemies of the Vatican as an 
indication of a retreat from his former stand by 
Leo XIII. But the Pope immediately informed 
them that the solemnity accorded to the funeral 
services was a protest “against the execrable crime” 
which had been committed. 
The first stone across the Tiber was not laid 
until the reign of Pius X. He it was who realized 
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the degraded state of Italian politics, and, in order 
to raise its morale, removed the Non Expedit. But 
the heart of the kind father of Christianity was 
pierced, one might say, by the first shots of the 
war, and upon Benedict XV devolved the steward- 
ship of God’s Church. His policy though concilia- 
tory was firm. In his request to the British minister 
to communicate his peace note to the Italians, he 
was the first Pope to refer to the head of the house 
of Piedmont as the “King of Italy.” He often 
bemoaned, ,as he did in the course of his first 
encyclical letter, the time when “the Supreme 
Pontiff began to lack that defense of freedom 
which the providence of God had raised up during 
the course of centuries..... We also pray that an 
end may be put to the abnormal state in which the 
head of the Church is placed.” In removing the 
second ban of Pius IX, he said: “This concord 
between civilized nations is maintained and fostered 
by the modern custom of visits and meetings, so 
then considering the changed circumstances of the 
time and the dangerous trend of events, we should 
not be unwilling to relax in some measure the con- 
ditions justly laid down by our predecessors against 
the official visits of the heads of the Catholic states 
to Rome.” Nevertheless, he stated that “‘this con- 
cession must not be interpreted as a tacit renuncia- 
tion of its sacrosanct rights by the Apostolic See.” 


Ho” the “Roman Question” will ultimately 
be settled, if it ever will be, only the future 
can determine. But we do know that the Papacy 
has absolutely just rights to certain definite territory 
which was wrested from it by the strong-arm 
methods of the conscienceless usurper. We know 
also that, while the Pope is essentially a spiritual 
ruler, he requires political independence for the 
proper discharge of his spiritual functions. 

The World War conclusively demonstrated the 
fact that, though shorn of the prestige of the 
temporal power, the Papacy is still and necessarily 
must be a world power for the benefit of the 
world itself. The establishment of diplomatic 
relations with the Holy. See by England, Russia 
and other countries at the beginning of hostilities 
proves that they clearly recognize the influence for 
justice and right that the Pope may exercise and 
which, if unhampered by the imposed restrictions 
of the Italian Government, he could exercise the 
more easily and efficiently for the peace and pros- 
perity not alone of Europe but of the world. 

Italy itself, we believe, would be far more 
powerful, more united, more respected, more 
secure against aggression from without and di- 
visions from within if the Papacy were left to 
represent to the world the influence of Christian 


POPE BENEDICT THE FIFTEENTH 
(JAMES DELLA CHIESA) 
Born Nov. 21, 1854. Elected Pope Sept. 13. 1914. Died Jan. 22, 1922 


The statue pictured above was erected in Canctentinegten during 


the life-time of the Pope. The list of subscribers was headed by 
the Sultan of Turkey and included the names of many prominent 
Moslems and Jews. The pedestal has this inscription: “T< 
the Great Pontiff of the World Tragedy, Benedict XV. Bene 
factor of the Peoples without regard to their Nationality or 
Creed, in Token of Profound Gratitude—The Orient.” 


truth and morality, and if the Pope were allowed tc 
exercise his office as teacher of the world without 
being trammelled by the action and authority of an 
obnoxious secular power. 

A solution of the “Roman Question” may come 
during the reign of Pius XI. Of him, when he 
was Nuncio to Poland, Benedict XV said that he 
used “just, humane and conciliatory diplomacy to 
establish concord between State and Church in 
times that were most dangerous and under circum- 
stances most difficult.” May we not hope that he 
will bring about a state of affairs wherein the Pope 
will be no longer the Prisoner of the Vatican and 
the dream of Leo XIII shall come true: “Rome 
will again become what Providence in the course 
of ages made it—not dwarfted to the condition 
of the capital of one kingdom, but the worthy 
capital of the Catholic world, great with all the 
majesty of religion and of the supreme priesthood, 
a teacher and an example to the nations of morality 
and civilization.” 





Categorica 
Set Cforth in News and Opinions 
Edited by N. M. Law 


AMERICA AND CATHOLICISM 


In what, to us, is the best paper contributed to 
The Forum’s debate on “America and Roman 
Catholicism,” Mr. William Franklin Sands suc- 
cently accounts for the distrust of the Catholic 
Church entertained by many Americans: “America 
is in fact today the only country in the world 


possessing original and continuous Protestant tra- 
ditions,” 


In spite of the essentially American doctrine of 
religious freedom, America was founded in fact prin- 
cipally in Protestantism. Even Maryland, though 
founded by a Catholic, was not primarily a Catholic 
colony, but rather a colony founded on mutual tolera- 
tion where Catholics might live in peace. America 
is in fact to-day the only country in the world pos- 
sessing original and continuous Protestant traditions. 
There is no ancient family in the most Protestant 
part of Europe that cannot recall the time when it 
was Catholic, that does not take pride in the achieve- 
ments of Catholic ancestors. In Europe Protestants 
still speak currently of “the old Faith.” 

In Europe, members of such families are well aware 
that it was not entirely, often not principally, some- 
times not at all, points of religious disagreement which 
caused their forebears to change their Faith. There 
was quite truly the motive of scandal, abhorrence of 
abuses on the part of people high and low in lay 
society and in the administration of the Church, who 
no matter what their rank or office, could by no 
stretch of the imagination be called consistent 
Christians. There were unquestionably many good 
and sincere, though not logical, persons who left the 
Father’s House because of abuses practised therein 
by the sons of the House. 


A CLUE 


Here’s a seasonable tip for anglers from the 
London Morning Post: 


An angler asked a fellow sportsman if he could tell 
him of a really good fishing ground. ‘Yes,’ he replied 
pointing to a path marked ‘Private.’ Go along there 
until you come to a field marked “No Road.” Cross 
it and on the other side you will find a copse where 
there is a board which says, “Trespassers will be 
prosecuted.” In the middle of that you will find a 
pond marked “No fishing allowed.” That’s the spot. 


ON DYEING OLD 


Dorothy Dix tells the readers of the sedate 
New York Evening Post how to be happy though 
old. Old age brings its compensating contentment 
and even its charms, but only when we welcome it 
as a friend instead of resisting it as an enemy. She 
warns: 

if bobbing and dyeing their hair and dieting them- 


selves to emaciation and wearing knee-length skirts 
made elderly women book young and girlish, they 


would not only be justified in doing so; it would be 
virtue to do it, for thereby they would make them- 
selves ¢asy on the eves. But just the reverse is true. 
Their affection of youth only calls attention to what 
a long distance they have ect from youth. Old sheep 
never seems so old and iough and stringy as when 
it is dressed as spring lamb. 


THOSE HONORARY DEGREES 


To what extent college alumni miss useful 
careers we can only surmise, but the average of 
failures is such as to inspire the humorists annually 
at graduation time. The Sum Dial man fancies 
himself at the commencement exercises of Patooka 
College. Among those honored is 


Grootz, Ismael J. L.—Biologist, botanist, bowler, 
plumber, car inspector, sculptor, corn doctor and 
baseball fan. To you, sir, we award the degree of 
Doctor of Insomnia, with three judges absent and 
not voting. Born of good parents in 1901, you went 
to Harvard, were discovered there and expelled. Un- 
daunted, you became a life-guard at once, perfecting 
yourself as a ukulele player and barytone. You were 
adopted by a rich widow. Thus encouraged, you 
devoted yourself to research work and discovered the 
formula for making worm holes in apples the same 
color as the apple, thus rendering the holes unde- 
tectable to the naked eye. You also were the first man 
to get Fort Worth with a two bulb set. 


UNADULTERATED 


Follows the inspiring dedication of 
“Evolution—A Menace,” by the Rev. 
Porter of Springfield, Ky.: 


Dedicated to my beloved and womanly wife, on 
whose brow is stamped the likeness of Him in whose 
image she was created, and whose pure and noble 
blood is untainted by that of insect, reptile, fowl, or 
beast. 


a_ book, 


THE BEE’S KNEES 


No, this is not a bit of slang. It is the title 
of an interesting and instructive article in the 
July Atlantic Monthly which Charles D. Stewart 


ends with this statement: 


For my part, I cannot contemplate a wasp, a spider, 
or a bee without being confronted with absolute 
mystery. At the end of every telescope, beneath every 
microscope, at the bottom of every marl pit, is Mys- 
tery pure and simple. Science reveals more for me 
to wonder at, but solves nothing. This may not be 
religion exactly, but it is a continual reminder of my 
own position in the universe. And so I think that a 
system of education which takes the attitude of ac- 
counting for all things, or being just upon the point 
of accounting for them when scientists have dis- 
covered just a few more facts, is not education at all. 
It stops just short of the truth; and therefore it is not 
exactly honest. 
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PREACHING AND POWDER 


Delmore Hawkins is a preacher. He is also 
the manufacturer of O. K. Washing Powder. The 
Daily Reporter of Independence, Kas., published 
his appeal to the ladies of that coming city: 


We read in the scripture that the great Apostle 
Paul labored with his own hands for his living, being 
not a charge on his congregation. I am endeavoring 
to do the same thing. You who have heard me preach 
know I stand strictly for the truth in all things. 
Hence when I labor six days per week in trying to 
get you to buy and try my O. K. Washing Powder 
from your groceryman, and when I tell you it will 
save you from one-third to one-half your soap bill 
and one half the powder you formerly used, I will 
also promise you by its use you save about one-half 
the labor. All I ask is a fair trial, and forever after 
hecome a staunch supporter, booster and customer 
for O. K. Washing Powder. Order from your 
groceryman today at 10 cents per pound in bulk and 
if he does not have it, he can get it from me promptly. 
Will you please favor me with your patronage. I 
reach at the tabernacle Sunday at 2:30 and 8 p. m. 

1 Mill street. Please come. 


NO PLACE FOR CHRISTOPHER 


Christopher Columbus was a Catholic; and a 
good one at that. Perhaps this is the chief reason 
why the 100% Americans of Berks and adjacent 
countries in Pennsylvania adopted the resolution 
recorded in the Reading Eagle: 

A resolution opposing the erection of a monument 
to the memory of Christopher Columbus in Penn’s 
Common as contemplated by the Sons of Italy, and 
requesting the Mayor and members of Council not to 
grant a permit for the purpose, was unanimously 
passed at the meeting of the allied commanderies of 
the P. O. S. of A. of Berks and adjacent counties. 
... The resolution... follows in part: 

Resolved, That we oppose the movement to place 
a statue of Christopher Columbus in Penn’s Common, 
declaring that we only favor the placing of these 


marks of respect in honor of those who are native 
@«: and sons of the soil of America.... 


EVOLUTION IN POLITICS 

Since its beginning Prohibition has been in 
politics and will remain there. This largely ac- 
counts for some of the worst features connected 
with its enforcement or lack of enforcement. In 
some sections of the country Evolution may prove 
another juicy bone for hungry politicians. 
an editorial in the New York Times: 


From 


What has happened with prohibition in politics 
ought to be solemn warning against ever .allowing 
religious questions to be dragged into politics. The 
mischief wrought last year by the Ku Klux Klan 
was only a rivulet compared with the cataract of 
bigotry and of hate which would dash upon the 
country if the dispute over teaching evolution in the 
public schools were to be taken into politics. That 
some politicians would like to take it there is already 
evident. They think they scent another popular issue 
with millions of votes behind it, which are theirs for 


the plucking. Whether religion would not get a 
mortal hurt in the process, they do not stop to in- 
quire. If votes are to be had and elections carried by 
unblushing appeals to ignorance and prejudice, they 
are quite ready, to make them. The chief hope at 
present is that this kind of diseased appetite will get 
a cure by surfeit from what is going on in Tennessee. 


STILL AT IT 


This is one of the lesser boasts of the Rev. 
Dr. John Roach Straton, the blatant cleaner-up of 
the metropolis: 


Calvary Baptist Church....was the first church 
to put in a radio broadcasting station of its own, and 


is the first church in saving souls in New York 
City. 


THE REAL WAR TAX 


In view of the new European war that threatens, 
these figures in a United Press dispatch should give 
pause to men and women who can think: 


LONDON,—After several years’ work the League 
of Nations has finished the first complete assessment 
of the material losses of the World War, officially 
compiled from all the nations that participated. 

Here is the net result of the shot fired eleven years 
ago by a gay Austrian officer :— 

Known dead, 9,998,771. 

Presumed dead, 2,991,800. 

Seriously wounded, 6,295,512. 

Otherwise wounded, 14,002,039. 

Direct cost of the war, $186,333,637,097. 

Property loss of the war, $29,960,000,000. 

Capitalized value of loss of life, $33,551,276,280. 

In assessing the capitalized value of life loss the 
league figures the value of a human life for war pur- 
poses at $4,720 for Americans; $4,140 for British: 
$2,900 for French. 


DAYTONIA 


In this land of the snooper and home of the 
snooped, men of the moral and intellectual statue 
of Bryan and Darrow can attain eminence. 
(the Pope of the Bible Belt) and Darrow (a crude 
second-hand dealer in science) staged what they 
thought was a combat between religion and science. 
All truth is one; and there can be no conflict be- 


Bryan 


tween TRUE RELIGION and TRuE ScreNcE. The 
New York Sun justly remarks: 

If there had been need for religion and science to 
come to grips, surely the friends of neither would 
have turned for counsel to the two oratorical lions 
whose roars have waked the echoes of the Cumber- 
land Mountains. Darrow, an avowed agnostic, appar- 
ently has no deep understanding of religion and only 
that smattering of science which a shrewd lawyer can 
pick up overnight. Bryan certainly would never be 
chosen to speak for religion in any tribunal where an 
intelligent treatment of the subject was required. His 
pitiable answers to the questions of Darrow on Mon- 
day were enough to make the angels weep and the 
Fathers of the Church, if they were loeking Tennes- 
seeward, turn away in sadness. 





Catherine McAuley 
Foundress of the Congregation of the Sisters of Mercy 


‘By Louise M. StacPooLE KENNY 


E revere many great and hoiy 
saints in this our Island of 
Saints, but many of them lived 
4 3 in the distant past, and we find 
WW) it difficult to picture them to 


ourselves in their habit as they. 


lived, to feel a real human love 
for them, glorious and heroic though they be. 
Perhaps because they are so very glorious and so 
very heroic, we find they are too high above us. It 
is different with Catherine McAuley. 

She is practically of our own time, at any rate 
we can realize her attractive personality and we 
can easily visualise her. Every day in the lanes 
and alleys we meet her spiritual children, and there- 
fore we can draw a mental portrait of Catherine, 


attired in the black habit, her golden hair hidden’ 


beneath the white coif and black veil, her blue 
eyes shining with sweet serenity, with womanly 
kindness. 

Catherine was born on September 29, 1787 at 
Stormastown House, Co.. Dublin. Agfter her 
father’s death, when she was still a child, the 
pecuniary affairs of the family got so involved that 
Mrs. McAuley was compelled to sell Stormastown. 
She and her three children—Catherine was the 
eldest—came to reside in Dublin. So that nearly 
all Catherine’s life was spent in our beautiful 
capital, the city we so lovingly call ‘dear dirty 
Dublin.’ Of course the ‘dirty’ is a misnomer, is 
indeed a term of affection, like calling our dearest 
friend “You darling old thing!” 

She had a hard row to hoe. Most of her relatives 
were Protestants and on the death of her mother, 
who truth to tell was a very tepid Catholic, Cathe- 
rine was up against her friends, who wished her to 
give up the Faith of her Fathers. Her brother and 
sister had already become Protestants. Catherine’s 
troubles were intense, and in her distress she con- 
sulted Dean. Lubé of St. James’ Church and Dr. 
Betagh and later on had an interview with Dr. 
Murray, afterwards Archbishop of Dublin. The 
friendship of these wise and saintly men greatly 
aided the girl. 

When, in 1803, she was adopted by Mr. and 
Mrs. O’Callaghan of Coolock House, Co. Dublin, 
they allowed her to follow the dictates of her con- 
science. They not only permitted her to perform 
works of mercy, but even supplied her with the 
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necessary funds. They would not, however, 
permit her to have a crucifix or any emblem of 
Catholicism. Her prayers for their conversion were 
heard, Mrs. O’Callaghan on her death-bed was 
received into the Church, and in 1822, when on the 
point of death Mr. O’Callaghan also became a 
Catholic. He left his large fortune to Catherine. 

The possession of this property helped her to 
attain her heart’s desire. She had long wished to 
found a home where children and young girls of 
a humble class would receive a good religious 
training and where domestics and women worker, 
would find shelter when out of employment. Sh 
also wished to visit the sick and dying. With the 
assistance of Father Armstrong and Dr. Blake she 
secured a site for this building on Upper Baggot 
St., Dublin. 

The first stone was laid by Dr. Blake in 1824, 
and from that moment the good work went on 
apace. Gradually the little society of women she 
had gathered about her became so religious in 
character that it was decided to give them a convent 
rule and, with the approbation of Dr. Murray, 
Archbishop of Dublin, the new Congregation was 
placed under the protection of Our Lady of Mercy. 
In June 1830, the Institute received from Pope 
Pius VIII a Rescript of Indulgences, and Catherine 
McAuley and two sisters arranged to begin their 
novitiate at the Presentation Convent, George’s 
Hill, Dublin. On December 12, 1832, the 
pronounced the three vows of poverty, chastity and 
obedience adding a fourth—to persevere in the 
Order until death. 

Catherine was unanimously elected first superior, 
an office which she held for the rest of her life. 
The new Congregation spread like wild-fire, not 
only in Ireland but in England, Scotland, the 
United States, Australia; indeed wherever the 
English language was spoken foundations were 
made, and subjects flocked for admission. 


HE lives of the Sisters of Mercy are devoted 
to the strenuous duties of instructing the 
ignorant and teaching the young, visiting the sick 
in their own homes, visiting prisoners, directing and 
managing hospitals, orphanages and homes for 
distressed women. 
They make perpetual vows, observe choir, spend 
six or seven hours daily in spiritual exercises, and 
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three weeks yearly in retreat: the Summer retreat 
of eight days, a triduum during the three last days 
)f the year and the first Sunday of every month. 

They lead the life of Mary and of Martha, 
giving as they do so much time to prayer and con- 
templation, mortifying their wills more than their 
bodies, for, like St. Ignatius of Loyola, Mother 
Catherine considered dying to self and seif-love, 
a nobler, a more 
heroic, and an in- 
finitely more diffi- 
cult task than prac- 
tising exterior aus- 
terities and severe 
corporal penances 
and mortifications. 

No mere words 
can give even the 
foggiest idea of 
their very wonderful 
kindness and gentle- 
ness to the sick poor. 
One has to see their 
difficult and some- 
times even revolt- 
ing task to thorough- 
ly appreciate their 
extraordinary cour- 
age. Needless to 
say that their loved 
Foundress led the 
way, showing them 
by her own glorious 
example how most 
meritoriously and 
most efficiently to 
perform their vari- 
ous duties. 

Mother McAu- 
ley’s rule combined 
“Love without re- 
missness, vigor with- 
out sharpness. If 
she exhorted her children to behave like Jesus, she 
herself was careful to command like Mary.” She 
had a way of appealing to the better qualities of 
those under her charge, and she trusted them so 
entirely that they often said “they could not have 
the heart to disappoint her.” Like St. Francis de 
Sales she believed in adhering more to the spirit 
than the letter, and when she deemed it advisable 
she modified a rule. 





CATHERINE 


HERE is a striking example of this broad- 
minded spirit of hers in her treatment of 
the two Poor Clare lay-sisters in Limerick. In 


ELIZABETH 


1838, at the earnest request of the Right Rev. 

Dr. Ryan, bishop of the diocese, Mother Catherine 

accompanied by Mother Elizabeth Moore and three 

other sisters came to the ancient City of the 

Violated Treaty to open a house at the celebrated 

monastic site of St. Peter’s Cell. This place may 

indeed be called holy for since 1171, when King, 

Donald O’Brien gave it to the Canonesses of St. 

Augustine, it has 

been in the hands 

of successive religi- 

ous communities. 

In 1833, the Poor 

Clares who were 

then in residence 

were compelled to 

give it up. The 

Nuns sought refuge 

in other convents of 

their Order, but two 

lay-sisters, Sister 

Mary and_ Sister 

Anne stayed _ on, 

continuing to teach 

the poor children of 

the district. 

When Mother 

Catherine arrived 

there, these two 

holy souls met her 

with open arms, 

looking upon her as 

a ministering angel 

sent by God to 

them. They gave 

her a warm Irish 

welcome. They 

implored this beau- 

tiful angel to allow 

them to be affiliated 

with the Sisters of 

Mercy. This earn- 

est petition Mother 

Catherine graciously granted though as a rule she 

never consented to such a request. Under the 

extraordinary circumstances and with the warm 

approval of the bishop she for once decided to make 

an exception and she not only received them into 

the Order, but raised them to the rank of choir- 

sisters and gave them the first place in the new 
community. 

In the Spring of 1844, Mother Catherine’s 
health broke down. She had a troublesome cough 
and suffered grievously in other ways. When the 
Sisters entreated her to take a rest and a change of 
air she replied cheerfully and with her sunny smile, 
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“T will not go outside the cloister for the sake of 
my frail body. The enclosure is sacred to me.” 
She had never spared herself as long as. life lasted. 
She would be up and doing, absolutely regardless 
of the pain and suffering her exertions caused her 
weak body. 

At this time she was asked to found establish- 
ments at Birmingham and at Liverpool, and she 
insisted on doing so in person. At Liverpool she 
was seriously indisposed, the racking pain grew 
hourly worse, and on the way home she was serious- 
ly ill. “Rev. Mother’s clothing was scanty, and 
her shoes old and worn. The damp cold day in 
Liverpool tried her seriously and the tossing of the 
Channel crossing over prostrated her completely.” 


HE strain told on her enfeeled frame and 
although she still kept up a huge correspond- 
ence, personally superintended the working of the 
Order, yet she gradually grew weaker and weaker. 
On All Saint’s Day 1841, she grew dangerously 
ill, and had to take to her bed. She was absolutely 
resigned, nay glad, to pass away exclaiming, “Oh! 
if I had thought death could be so sweet, I would 
never have feared to die.” 

The Sisters came in turn to say goodbye and to 
each and all she said “My legacy to the Order is 
Charity.” At 8:30 a.m. on November 11, Mass 
was offered up in her cell. During the day she 
saw several priests but when towards evening her 
doctor visited her, she said with extraordinary 
calmness, “It is drawing to a close. I will soon 
die.” 

They gave her the blessed candle and she held 
it quite firmly while the prayers for the dying were 
recited, herself giving the responses in a clear 
distinct voice. Then she looked lovingly at the 
kneeling Sisters. She noticed that some of them 
who had come from a distance looked very weary 
and exhausted, and turning to one of the Nuns of 
the Baggot St. Convent she whispered with extra- 
ordinary thoughtfulness, “These dear sisters look 
so very tired. Mind you get them nice cups of hot 
tea when I am gone.” 

There is something very womanly and very 
human about this last request of a dying saint who 
was very womanly and very human. She was a very 
loving mother as well as a very great and very 
heroic servant of God. 

In the evening she blessed her present and absent 
spiritual children, and then, quietly closing her 
eyes, she passed peacefully away. 

In the Life of Catherine McCauley, published 
in New York in 1866, the author, a member of 
the Order of Mercy, eloquently summarizes the 
characteristics of Mother Catherine: 


N the whole range of Christian biography it 

would not be easy to find a life so replete with 
beautiful and interesting incidents of the most 
opposite nature....Reared among Protestants 
whom she loved with deep affection, yet openly 
professing the persecuted creed they so scornfully 
ignored. Prejudiced to an almost insuperable 
extent against conventual life, yet gathering 
around her in rigid monastic discipline a galaxy 
of the noble, the gifted, and the beautiful. Cast- 
ing away wealth as if it were an encumbrance, yet 
refusing to loan the trifling sum of five pounds to 
a titled lady. Now clothed in purple and fine 
linen; again weeping and praying for hours before 
her Calvary. To-day she refuses a high matri- 
monial alliance; ere midnight she is handed from 
sentinel to sentinel on the military road. ‘To-day 


’ she is waited on by the most illustrious ecclesiastics 


in the three kingdoms; to-morrow she describes 
herself as hiding from the sheriff. Now she al- 
most sinks beneath the weight of her heavy crosses; 
and again she complains that “the sun shone too 
brightly,” because her soul was flooded with super- 
natural light. Capable of explaining the deep 
things of asceticism, yet ever seeking to instruct the 
most ignorant in the rudiments of Christianity. 

Catherine was sensitive as a mimosa, yet brave 
as a royal oak; gifted with a high degree of the 
wit and humor peculiar to her country-people, yet 
incapable of wounding the most sensitive, or dis- 
pleasing the most fastidious; prudent in the loftiest 
sense of the word, yet ever ready to listen with 
respect to the opinions of others; habitually gay, 
yet never losing that. retenue so strongly recom- 
mended by~the old spiritualists, and which we can 
hardly express in English. Familiar with the hid- 
den weaknesses of her spiritual children, yet con- 
scious only of their nobler qualities. Losing by 
death, or. otherwise, every one she held dear, yet 
in old age continuing to build up her Institute with 
all the ardor of youth. Magnificant in her con- 
ceptions, yet scrupulous in their least details. Gifted 
with an intellect of the highest order, yet capable 
of inspiring mediocre, or even low capacities, to do 
great things for God. Able to wield the pen with 
the grace of a Sevigné and the wisdom of a Main- 
tenon, yet not above directing seamstresses or pre- 
siding in a laundry. Polite as a Chesterfield, yet 
without a particle of human respect: bland as a 
courtier, yet choosing to wear out her life among 
beggars: vigorous of constitution, yet able to sym- 
pathize with the weakly. Gracious, benign, be- 
loved, and revered, she was capable of impressing 
the most spiritual men of her time with exalted 
ideas of her sanctity. 


o) 





The Saints of the Mass 


cAn Introduction to the Forty Saints of the (anon 


By Freperick JosEPH Kinsman, D. D. 


f HE Canon of the Mass contains 

three lists of Saints. The 

section Communicantes gives a 

list of great saints with whom 

the faithful are in communion 

and whose memories they ven- 

erate: “first of all, the glorious 

ever-virgin Mary, Mother of our God and Lord 

Jesus Christ; and also of Thy blessed Apostles and 

Martyrs, Peter and Paul, Andrew, James, John, 

Thomas, James, Philip, Bartholemew, Matthew, 

Simon and Thaddaeus: Linus, Cletus, Clement, 
Xystus, Cornelius, Cyprian, 


in Rome. Hence, the special saints commemorated 
are those whose names found place in the Roman 
rite. Apart from those of the New Testament, 
they are Roman or those for whom Romans had 
special veneration. Yet this list, though originally 
local in the Apostolic See, has a typical significance 
which is found in no other. 

There are forty names in all: the Blessed 
Mother, fourteen Apostles and twenty-five classed 
as Martyrs. From the third century no new names 
were included except of Martyrs; but some think 
that early 


certain Popes were commemorated, 


even though not called to suf- 





Lawrence, Chrysogonus, John 
and Paul, Cosmas and 


fer actual martydrom. It 


Damian, and all Thy saints.” 

Later on, the prayer Nobis 
quoque peccatoribus gives a 
supplementary list of those 


W ITH this article we begin 

a series on the Holy Mass. 
The Author, Doctor Frederick 
Joseph 


uished convert to 


Kinsman, is a_ disting- 


Catholicism. 


was only during the third 
century that this term came 
invariably to signify death for 
the Faith. Its simple mean- 
ing of “witness” might be 


with whom we pray God, of 
the multitude of His mercies, 
to grant us share and as- 
sociation: “with Thy holy 
Apostles and Martyrs with 
John, Stephen, Mathias, 
Barnabas, Ignatius, Alexan- 
der, Marcellinus, Peter, 
Felicitas, Perpetua, Agatha, 
Lucy, Agnes, Cecilia, An- 
astasia, and all Thy saints.” 

And last, in the prayer 


Before his 


telligent 





conversion he 
Episcopalian Bishop of Delaware. 
We feel quite certain that his 
presentation of the Saints of the 
Mass will open to our Readers 
some interesting pages of the 
Church's history and will help the 
them to a holier 
appreciation of the 
Divine Sacrifice —Enprrors. 


applied in various ways, al- 
though, even in the New 
Testament, its application to 
Stephen and Antipas implied 
death for the Faith. 

By the late second century 
accurate distinction be- 
tween martyr and confessor 
was common, although for 
long martyr was sometimes 
used in a vague sense. St. 


was 


and more in- 








Libera nos, we pray for de- 

liverance from all evils past, present and to come, 
through the intercession of all saints, of whom 
are specified “the blessed and glorious Virgin Mary, 
Mother of God, the blessed Apostles Peter and 
Paul and also Andrew.” 

In early days, the lists of saints commemorated 
in the Mass varied in different places. Along with 
the universal naming of the Blessed Mother, the 
Apostles and certain great Martyrs, there were 
local commemorations of saints of a diocese, pro- 
vince or race. These local variations are to be 
found in all early liturgies, and also in the rites 
other than Latin still in use among certain Eastern 
Catholics and in the Eastern Churches not in 
communion with Rome. 

However, where Mass is said in Latin, there is 
now universal use of the Canon as it took form 


Cyprian, for example, ad- 
dresses two letters to living 
“martyrs and confessors” and frequently refers to 
“martyrs” still alive. His use seems to imply 
endurance of extreme suffering just short of death 
somewhat as in our own common speech. It may 
well be, therefore, that it is in the general sense 
that the title is applied to a few of the earliest 
names in the Mass, Yet it must be noted that all 
names not of Apostles were at an early date 
assumed to be those of Martyrs in the strict sense. 


HE New Testament saints of the Canon may 

be passed by with brief reference. The 
allusions to Our Lady place her in a category by 
herself, the Queen of Saints being distinguished 
from the Apostles and Martyrs of her court. In 
the first list her name is followed by those of 
twelve Apostles, the Eleven and St. Paul. In the 
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second list, evidently supplementary, St. Mathias 


is named and with him St. Barnabas, who, like - 


St. Paul, was ranked with the original Twelve. 
With the fourteen Apostles are classed two New 
Testament martyrs, St. John the Baptist and St. 
Stephen, whose names precede those of the two 
Apostles in the second list. Seventeen, therefore, 
of the forty saints are known to us from the books 
of Holy Scripture. Of the remaining twenty- 
three, six are Popes, seven are women, and nine 
belong to places other than Rome. Some of them 
are well known to us from their own writings or 
from contemporary accounts, notably Saints 
Clement, Ignatius, Perpetua, Cornelius and Cyp- 
rian, of a few we have but scanty accounts: but 
in every instance there is good and obvious reason 
way these special names by their variety represent 
the whole body of the faithful and by their dis- 
tinctiveness give practical point to our belief in 
the Communion of Saints. They epitomize the 
history of the Church for its first three centuries 
and a half. 
The chronological grouping, as nearly as it can 
be determined, is as follows: 
Late first century: SS. Linus, 
Clement. 
Early second century: SS. Ignatius and Alex- 
ander. 
Late second century: SS. Cecilia and Felicitas 
(date of both doubtful). 
202. St. Perpetua (Carthage). 
Decian Persecution: 
253. St. Cornelius. 
258. SS. Xystus and Lawrence. 
258. St. Cyprian (Cartage). 
St. Agatha (Sicily) date doubtful. 
Diocletian Persecution: 
304. SS. Marcellinus and Peter. 
SS.Chrysogonus and Anastasia (Illyricum). 
SS. Cosmas and Damian (Cilicia). 
St. Agnes, date doubtful. 
St. Lucy (Sicily) date doubtful. 
Julian Persecution: 


362. SS. John and Paul. 


Cletus 


and 


F these twenty-three saints, six were Popes, 

Linus, Cletus, Clement, Alexander, Cor- 
nelius and Xystus; two others were bishops, Igna- 
tius and Cyprian; one was a priest, Marcellinus; 
one a deacon, Lawrence; one in minor orders, 
Peter. Of the laymen, Chrysogonus was a 
teacher, Cosmas and Damian doctors, John and 
Paul attendants at the imperial court. Most of the 
women were of noble birth: Cecilia, Felicitas and 
Perpetua being matrons; Anastasia, Agatha, Lucy 
and Agnes, virgins. Of the nine non-Romans, 


Ignatius was an Antiochene; Perpetua and Cyp- 
rian, Carthaginians; Agatha and Lucy, Sicilians; 
Chrysogonus and Anastasia, martyrs in Illyricum; 
and Cosmas and Damian, Arabians martyred in 
Asia Minor. These last two represent the East 
in the Canon, as the two Africans represent the 
South, while the Sicilians and Illyrians, connected 
with lands on the confines of Italy, typify the 
other parts of the western world. 

It is interesting to note how many of them fall 
into pairs. Of the connection between SS. Ig- 
natius and Alexander, between SS. Cornelius and 
Cyprian, and between SS. Xystus and Lawrence, 
something will be said later. The juxtaposition 
of the names Felicitas and Perpetua inevitably 
suggests the union in death of the noble Perpetua 
and slave-girl Felicitas in the arena at Carthage. 
The Felicitas of the Mass, however, is the Roman 
matron, “dying with her sons,” who encouraged 
her seven boys to go bravely to death and followed 
them herself. The time of her martyrdom was 


probabiy very near that of St. Perpetua. 


T will be convenient here to note the main 
facts concerning -those saints of whom least 
is known. 

The two Sicilians symbolize the strength of 
faith in a pure maidenhood. St. Agatha, proba- 
bly a Decian martyr, belongs to Catania. She was 
of great beauty, exposed for her steadfastness to 
cruel tortures, of which the mutilation of her 
breasts long lingered in Christian memory, and 
dying bravely. It was her example, which, in the 
last great persecution, fired. St. Lucy, who, after 
vowing virginity and giving her property to the 
poor, endured similar sufferings and gained a 
similar victory in Syracuse. Both were venerated 
throughout Italy as well as in their own island. 

Saints Cosmas and Damian, twin-brothers, were 
born in Arabia. They became physicians and 
practiced their art in the town of Aegea in Cilicia, 
taking no pay for their services and using all 
opportunities for bringing their patients to know- 
ledge of the true Faith. Arrested during the 
Diocletian persecution, they refused to recant and 
were beheaded. Their cult passed from Asia 
Minor to Constantinople and later to Rome where 
they were especially honored after the time of 
Pope Felix IV. Naturally they have become the 
special patrons of doctors and in particular of 
medical missionaries. 

St. Chrysogonus is known only from an account 
written two centuries after his death. He was 
martyred under Diocletian in the city of Aquileia. 
He was a teacher and had, as pupil, St. Anastasia, 
daughter of a Roman noble, whose faith he con- 
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firmed by letters sent from his prison. Anastasia 
also, arrested while ministering to the faithful in 
Sirmium, was martyred there on Christmas Day. 
Both Chrysogonus and Anastasia had churches in 
Rome as early as the end of the fifth century. 

St. Marcellinus, a priest, and St. Peter, an 
exorcist, had the honor of being the only ones 
among the Roman clergy who went to their deaths 
in 304, when an edict of Diocletian commanded 
that all clergy be executed. The Pope of the time, 
‘ whose history is obscure, was also Marcellinus; and 
he also died in 304. Although he also is sometimes 
called martyr, there was something unsatisfactory 
in his record, although St. Augustine brushes aside 
a Donatist tale of an actual lapse under persecu- 
tion. Yet there is a strange omission of his name 
from some papal lists; and he had perhaps made 
some concessions at the outbreak of the Diocletian 
attack, which the Church deplored and which were 
afterward recalled. Whatever be the facts, it is 
significant that the Church, while silent as to 
Marcellinus the Pope, has accorded her highest 
honors to faithful Marcellinus the priest. With 
him suffered the exorcist Peter, who also had an 
illustrious namesake among his contemporaries, 
Peter, bishop of Alexandria, also a martyr in the 
early stages of the persecution. SS. Marcellinus 
and Peter are heroes from the lesser clergy, whose 
example inspires little men to stand firm when the 
great waver and stumble. 


sear John and Paul were victims of a later 


persecution when, for a brief interval, the 


Emperor Julian the Apostate revived the policy 
of hostility to the Church. They are said to have 
been eunuchs in the court of Constantia, daughter 
of the great Constantine, who were killed by 
Julian’s order and buried in their home on the 


Coelian hill. Their graves were venerated as 
early as the fifth century on the site where the 
church of SS. Giovanni é Paolo now stands; and 
in 1890 discoveries under this church of a fourth 
century house with the original tombs afforded an 
interesting corroboration of the traditional account.* 

Of the date of St. Cecilia’s martyrdom nothing 
certain is known. ‘The conjectures of scholars 
range from 177 to 362. Her Acts, a seventh 
century edition of a fifth century document, give 
no indication of date except by mention of Pope 
Urban who reigned from 222 to 230. This, 

*(SS. Giovanni e Paolo (the Basilica and Mon- 
astey of Saints John and Paul) is the headquarters 
of the Passionist Order. It was given to the Founder, 
St. Paul of the Cross, by Pope Clement XIV in 1773. 
The discovery of the Martyrs’ house was made by 
the learned Father Germano di S. Stanislao, C. P., 


who is usually regarded as the most distinguished 
disciple of the famous De Rossi.—Editors.] 


however, is not considered conclusive by archaeolo- 
gists, who attach chief importance to the position 
of the saint’s original tomb. ‘This was in a cata- 
comb adjoining the ancient crypt of the Popes, 
apparently in use during the late second and early 
third centuries. This fact establishes an approxi- 
mate date; and De Rossi, whose judgments carry 
special weight, inclines to an early date (177) be- 
cause the land in which the catacomb was excavated 
probably belonged to the Cecilian family; and he 
thinks it likely that Cecilia herself was buried there 
before it was generally used by the Church. 


HE traditional account narrates that Cecilia, 

a noble lady, married to one Valerianus, 
brought about the conversion of her husband and 
his brother Tibertius. “The brothers, who were 
active in ministering to the needs of their fellow- 
Christians, were martyred and buried by Cecilia 
in one tomb. Shortly after she was herself sought, 
imprisoned in her bath with the intention that she 
should be suffocated by the steam. She did not 
die at once and was beheaded. Her house was 
bequeathed to the Church and over it, in the fourth 
century, was built the church of St. Cecilia. To 
this, in the ninth century, Pope Paschal I brought 
her relics from the catacomb, finding the body 
clothed in gold brocade with blood-soaked cloths 
at the feet. 

In 1599, the relics were again examined and 
found as Pope Paschal described them. Maderna’s 
famous statue of the saint was made at that time. 
Thirty years ago Cardinal Rampolla, who had St. 
Cecilia’s for his titular church, had excavations 
made which disclosed a second-century house in 
which a bath-room with steam-pipes seemed to have 
been made into a chapel. This afforded striking 
confirmation of the traditional account in the only 
way in which new tests of accuracy would seem 
to be possible. 

There is only one sentence in the Acts of St. 
Cecilia which may explain her being taken as 
patroness of those concerned with Church Music, 
and her having, since the fourteenth century, as 
her symbol in art the organ. The Acts tell how, 
though given in marriage, she wished to preserve 
her vireinity, and makes this statement, Cantantibus 
organis illa in corde suo soli Domino cantabat. 
(“While the wedding music was being played, she 
sang in her heart to God alone.”) Though it is 
strange to infer special interest in music from in- 
difference to the second-century equivalent to 
Lohengrin and Mendelssohm, it is possible to see 
the motive of all true religious music in the “sing- 
ing in the heart to God alone;” and the use of the 
word organis might account for the special symbol. 





Another saint whose date is disputed is St. 
Agnes. The common account places her death 
in the first years of the Diocletian persecution, 
probably 304; and it is difficult to see why some 
incline to an earlier date when no persecution 
was raging. Although her Acts date from a late 
period, the outlines of her story have been pre- 
served by various fourth century authorities—Pope 
Damasus, who composed an inscription for her 
church, St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, and the poet 
Prudentius. All these agree with the Acts as to 
the main facts, although the late narrative plainly 
mingled imaginary with the authentic details. 

Agnes was a child of twelve or thirteen, still 
in care of her nurse, when she was called on to 
deny her faith, with death the penalty for refusal. 
She was firm, and, when stripped and threatened 
with violation, veiled herself in her long flowing 
hair. In the strength of innocencee and with the 
aid of Divine grace she withstood all violence and 
died bravely. The child’s heroism made a deep 
impression on the Romans; and no martyr of the 
time was given higher veneration. She showed 
the qualities of a true “lamb” of God. Constan- 
tine’s daughter erected a basilica over her grave, 
which was given its present form in the seventh 
century. Of all the thousands of victims in the 
Diocletian war against the Church, many of them 
much better known than those named in the Roman 
Canon, no figure stands out more clearly in the 
continuous consciousness of the Church than that 
of little, long-haired St. Agnes. 


ATHOLIC scholarship has always concerned 

itself with the authority to be ascribed to the 
Acts of the Saints. Many of these, written cen- 
turies after the events to which they refer, are 
products of uncritical periods when there was no 
proper sifting of evidence and of imaginative 
periods when crude fancies assumed improbable 
forms. Before the development of historical 
science many of these passed current in the Church 
as fully authentic; and there are some who feel 
that unhesitating acceptance of all ecclesiastical 
legends is a necessary act of faith. ‘Ten thousand 
improbabilities do not justify a single hesitation; 
and there is sometimes confusion between principles 
of faith and mere matters of fact. 

There are“ others who, recognizing merely fan- 
ciful elements in traditional narratives, impatient- 
ly brush them aside as unworthy of any degree of 
credene. They refuse to assume that a late ac- 
count may rest on sufficient evidence, either of 
lost documents or of authentic oral tradition, and 
are unscientific in their scepticism. Great scholars 
fall into neither error, that of undiscriminating 
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acceptance or that of indiscriminate rejection. 
They know that the Church is served only by 
accuracy, that narratives predominantly historical 
may contain an admixture of fictitious addition, 
or that narratives predominantly fiction may rest 
on a nucleus of fact. They have the sober patience 
which sifts all evidence, and a sturdy faith that all 
truth is one. 

The net result of recent historical criticism is a 
confirmation of the Church’s traditions concerning. 
her early saints. Where these can be tested by 
discovery of new evidence, documentary or monu- 
mental, they are corroborated more often than not. 
Though corrected in detail, they are in the main 
substantiated, even though given conventional 
form in times of comparative ignorance. ‘Truth 
prevails and is infinitely more edifying than fiction. 


The End of the Song 


By Mary JosEPHINE STUBBS 


0) 


Early and late, with my fisherman mate, 
In our boat on the rolling sea! : 
We would lilt our lay to the splash of the spray 
While our children laughed with glee! 
But the lifeboat clanged—tho’ my poor heart panged 
To the rescue my man I gave; 
And he saved three lives ere the reefs, like knives, 
Sent him down to a brave man’s grave. 
Hush, hush, my heart! 
Life’s years are short! 
Though your feet trudge the rocks of pain; 
In God’s silver stream 
A far sweeter theme 
You'll be singing together again! 





My girlie gay in her cradle lay 
Where I'd sung her a lullabye; 
But the Thief of the Night took my baby aflight 
To His Home in the starry sky! 
Nay, heart, don’t moan! 
She was but a loan! 
Could your arms ever lift her so high? 
But in sweeter rest 
On her Savior’s breast 
She’s no need for your lullabye! 


My boy, my all, heard the Master call 
From the shores of Gallilee; 
With the Cross of Light he will sail to-night, 
To the succor of souls goes he! 
Lone heart, sing on! 
In prayer you’re one! 
His glad eyes you'll soon meet again— 
In the Fisherman’s Land 
With his rescued band 
When you join in the Lamb’s refrain! 


Missing Links” 


A Manhattan Bone-Cfancier Turns Scientist 


By Grorce WILLARD BonTE 


PROPOS the strong interest 

f now being shown by the read- 
ing public in the subject of 
evolution, perhaps your readers 
might be interested in the fol- 
lowing information relating to 
the Missing Link: 

In the year 1894, Dr. Eugene Dubois found a 
fragment of a skull, a bone of the upper leg and 
two teeth in the fossil-bearing strata of the island 
of Java. 

Upon examination leading anatomists of the 
world came to the conclusion that these fragments 
were in the same state of fossilization and could 
safely be said to belong to a sub-human creature 
whom they affectionally designated Pithecanthropus 
erectus. 

His portrait appears in a number of well known 
works on the subject of anthropology, and I must 
confess that the artists who limned him have 
achieved marvelous results. 


To catch the subtle shadings of his character. 


and depict them upon canvas, to fix the varying 
elusive expressions, the texture of his skin, the very 
shape of the ear, seems almost uncanny when one 
considers that the only portions of Pithy’s anatomy 
that posed for the picture were two teeth, a thigh 
bone and a small piece of the top of his skull. 

I have one of these portraits before me.as I 
write. His face seems strangely familiar. In a 
way it bears a striking resemblance to a Hoboken 
butcher I used to know. 

The same aggressive forethrust of the neck, the 
injured uplift of the eyeebrows and the devil-may- 
care sarcastic twist of the mouth are all there. 
Truly, art is wonderful! 

Interesting as the remains of Pithecanthropus 
rectus may be, they cannot vie in importance and 
cientific value with a fragment of bone found 
by the writer at the foot of West Ninety-sixth 
Street, near a somewhat overloaded garbage scow 
n the Summer of 1924. 

This fragment is about the size of a five-cent 
piece and, judging from its color and other signs, 
must have antedated the Pithecanthropus fragments 
by nearly a million years. 

I have placed it in the Eocene period, as there is 
well defined scratch or scar upon the surface that 
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could have been inflicted by none other than a 
Titanotherium. 

As the Titanotheres were herbivorous brutes, it 
is evident that the scar was the result of a battle 
royal between the owner of the fragment, whom 
I shall call Manhatthropus for the purpose of con- 
venience, and his inoffensive grass-eating opponent, 
who was forced to put up the fight of his life to 
prevent his much-sought-after loin chops from 
sizzling delectably upon the pre-cave man’s skillet. 

After a most careful examination of this im- 
portant find I have arrived at the following con- 
clusions regarding the appearance and general 
characteristics of Manhatthropus: 

In height about five feet three inches, with a 
skull of the Brachycephalic type. His brain un- 
developed and soft—a feature undoubtedly inher- 
ited from jellyfish grandfathers of the Proterozoic 
age. His teeth were no doubt plentiful and sharp, 
quite like those of another early ancestor of the 
Mesozoic age, the Tyrannosaurus. 

A microscopic examination of this diminutive 
piece of bone indicates that his arms were exceed- 
ingly long and the joints exceptionally large, while 
his toes turned in to such an extent that were lines 
to be drawn along the outside edges of his feet 
they would meet at a point approximately thirteen 
inches beyond his toes, forming an angle of 
twenty-seven and three-sixteenths degrees. 

It is safe to assume that the creature Manhat- 
thropus is the Missing Link, my contention being 
backed by the fact that numerous types, not greatly 
dissimilar, may be seen on the benches of Riverside 
Drive any afternoon not a stone’s throw from the 
spot that yielded this priceless treasure. 

Within a fortnight the fragment will be placed 
on public view, where eminent scientists and others 
interested in anthropological research may study it 
to their advantage. 


*A communication addressed to the New York 
Herald Tribune. Mr. Bonte’s discovery is more 
than a mere parody on Dr. Dubois’. It is an illus- 
tration of the scientific methods of many anthro- 
pologists, biologists and evolutionists whose imagin- 
ations furnish the facts, whose facts are built into 
theories, and whose theories are as ridiculous as the 
mumbo-jumbo terms in which they are so very 
impressively expressed.—Eprrors. 
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What ~<Martin Dare Told Mrs. Linton 


By Anna BLancHE McGIti 


PROFOUND hush prevaded 
the Linton home and even the 
street upon which it stood was 
a testimony to the distinction 
of the man who lay dead in the 
stately house on Elm Street. 
Here was a passing significant 
enough to stay momentarily the rushing of a 
nervous, callous epoch which hurries the departed 
to their last resting place and then, with heart- 
breaking resilience, turns to materialistic affairs. 

Symbolical of John Linton and his importance 
to his community were the dignified house, the 
spacious room, wherein his firm tread would never 
re-echo. A man of wealth and wide-ranging 
connections, his death was more than a bereavement 
of his large family circle. It signified a com- 
munity loss. ‘Therefore his own flesh and blood 
could not now indulge a privacy of grief. These 
last moments, while his figure remained above 
earth, must be shared with the many with whom his 
civic and business interests had so conspicuously 
united him. The members of his household 
recognized that they were, as they had indeed long 
been, but part owners of John Linton. Now, in 
the hour of their sharp personal loss, they were 
not to be permitted forgetfulness of the diverse 
links which bound him to others. 

All day those others had been coming to pay 
their last respects to one who had been their leader, 
comrade, counsellor, and to offer condolences to 
his wife and children. Above all to his wife. To 
her, man after man took his way. 

Quiet, dignified, exquisite, she sat a little aloof 
from the figure of her husband. .Glancing from 
one to the other—from the slender, delicately 
poised woman to the large masculine form which 
lay there in a certain nobility and suggestion of 
strength not yet stamped with the hopelessness of 
death, the reflective might have considered the 
strangeness of destiny—that the vigorous man 
should thus be laid low, while the frail woman, 
should have been left surviving. 

Many of those now proferring sympathy had 
known Mrs. Linton. Others had never before 
seen her. For several years it had been physically 
impossible for her to keep pace with her husband’s 
public career. She had not been able to appear at 





the large functions im whieh he figured. Usually 





she had been able to grace her own table, to ful- 
fill her other rédles of hostess in their home. 
toward the last she had to delegate such parts to her 
daughters. 

But, though their lives of necessity could not 
always lie in the same groove, her serenity and 
poise were now proofs that no rift had ever come 
between her and her husband. Their lives had 
been adjusted to the powers and duties of each. 

Now as she sat, like a frail shell washed ashore, 
while the tempest had borne to sea some stronger 
Spar, many wondered at her poise, at what her 
thoughts might be. What was life going to mean 
to her without one who had been such a main- 
stay? His devotion and chivalry toward her were 
well known. Without the anchor of his care and 
affection, how could she withstand the pull of the 
tide, the sweep of the gales? 


UCH the same thoughts were shaping and 

re-shaping in her own mind. The words of 
sympathy addressed to her but intensified her own 
moods— 

“He has always been such a rock of strength to 
us, ‘Mrs. Linton. I don’t know what we shall do 
without him. It makes us realize your profound 
loss,” said Colonel Lawton, with whom John 
Linton had served on so many boards and for so 
many civic causes. 

“We relied on him so much,” declared Mr. 
William Long, another close associate. 

“His genius for the wise move was almost un- 
canny,” declared Mr. Richard Tate, John Linton’s 
partner in large financial interests. 

Such the burden of all the expressions of sym- 
pathy. They lifted her husband before Mrs. 
Linton in all his power and energy, his sure judg- 
ment, which in his young manhood had swept her 
off her feet. His forceful capability had been 
the very pillars of their house of life, of the 
material comfort and security so obvious now in 
the luxury of the handsome home. 

Certainly nothing that money could buy, as the 
phrase ran, had been denied her and their children. 
Yet gratifying and convenient as this was, the 
abundance of material things and interests had 
sometimes oppressed her. If she had been willing 
for a moment to yield to a mood which might 
have seemed unsympathetic with his own mode 





Yet, — 
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of life, she would have confessed a longing for a 
simpler existence. “Though she ordered her house 
so competently and with such apparent serenity, she 
sometimes would have relished a brief escape to 
a less complicated, less formal existence. She had 
occasionally wondered if her husband had not felt 
a similar need. Obviously he had not. Day by 
day he went through his numerous and engrossing 
engagements with the zest of his young manhood. 
Did he never crave a season, a day, in which to 
possess his soul? 


VER and over she wondered what he thought 
about his soul. He had never objected to 
her religion, but he had never adopted it. In the 
years of their courtship and early married life, he 
used to go with her to church. But now for many 
years on Sunday mornings there would be con- 
ferences and other distractions. Finally the 
children were old enough to accompany her. 
Thus by degrees he had ceased to go with her. 
She had never been the one to argue, hoping al- 
ways that example and deeds would be more potent 
than words with one who was himself a man of 
action rather than of talk. She had always expected 
that when his absorption—somewhat boyish, for all 
his maturity—in the affairs of an increasingly 
busy world eventually subsided, spiritual con- 


siderations would assert their claim to his really 


noble nature. But here now was this sudden 
taking off in his prime. And now that he had 
gone on to another sphere, she wondered how 
‘t actually was with that soul which had been so 
little mentioned between them, whose claims had 
apparently been subordinated to worldly issues. His 
real goodness and integrity were unquestionable. 
But in the silences of his heart had he ever sought 
any relationship with his Maker? 

That, she did not know. And her uncertainty 
now lay heavily upon her heart. It gave her a 
sense of having lost him, such as she had never 
felt when he was going about in life, often so 
far away from her. This was what now oppressed 
her. And her mood had been rendered all the 
heavier because all that his friends, her well- 
meaning, earnest comforters, had said to her had 
but emphasized his worldly life, his temporal in- 
terests. Yet, now that these were so conclusively 
suspended, the life of the spirit, his soul’s welfare, 
had become her absorbing preoccupation. 

With but half attention she heard what was 
addressed to her. Only her innate courtesy veiled 
her detachment, her tempered response to the 
sympathy which Colonel Lawton, Mr. Tate and 
the others had offered. 

But while the routine of the sad hours thus 


passed, suddenly she found herself listening, 
arrested, awake to what was being said to her, 
regretful that she had not become alert to the first 
words of the speaker. As a matter of fact, even 
less attention, a less responsive mood, had she 
accorded to him than to the others. He was of a 
type different from theirs, obviously of humbler 
status. Yet unmistakably he was a man of 
character, of thoughtfulness, conviction, eloquence. 

“Mrs. Linton, Martin Dare’s my name. I’ve 
been the engineer down at the works in Bullitt 
County. It’s a sad journey this, to say good-by 
to Mr. Linton. But I had to come—on the chance 
there wouldn’t be so many here that I couldn’t 
get to look on his face for the last time—”’ 

There was a sincerity, a depth of feeling, about 
the man which held Mrs. Linton. Evidently the 
burden of his true emotion, his personal bereave- 
ment and the need to express it were impelling him 
to linger and to say more. 
encouraged him: 

“When a great man like him goes, it looks like 
everybody’s wantin’ to talk about him, to give 
personal experiences, like. I reckon his friends 
and yours have said nigh everything that’s to be 
said. But you know how it is, people ain’t satisfied 
havin’ others speak for them. An’ sometimes, sure 
enough, something gets left unsaid that—” he 
hesitated, as if not wishing to seem presumptuous— 
“something get’s left unsaid that might have 
helped. Though you’ve got so many, it seemed to 
me that when a big man like him goes, he leaves 
such a void that his own might be glad to know 
what he was to everybody, that there’s so many 
takin’ his death to heart who might not seem to 
be carin’ so much—men like me that in a way he 
worked with. Because, though it was head work 
with him and hand work with some of the rest 
of us, he’d throw himself into what we were all 
trying to do as if he was one of us, as though it 
was pulling all together that was going to make 
the job a success—not just his money and his brain 
and his bein’ so much smarter than most.” 


Mrs. Linton’s interest 


E paused, and Mrs. Linton was leaning for- 

ward, eager and touched. “Yes,” she 
answered sympathetically, and Martin Dare con- 
tinued: 

“But this ain’t what I specially wanted to say. 
You know all that, anyhow. But it’s something 
more private,” and a look of self-consciousness 
glimmered momentarily—but in his earnest tones 
he proceeded, “something more private, yet it’s 
what he was to many of us and it’s partly for the 
others that couldn’t get here that I want to tell 


you.” 
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“Yes?” said Mrs. Linton persuasively, 

“T thought maybe it might mean something to 
you to know that, though he was so busy and so 
important, he’s one of the few men that ever 
spoke to me about my soul. That’s what some of 
the others have been sayin’-—” 

“Did he? Have they?”. hungrily asked Mrs. 
Linton bending toward him. 

“Yes, just that!” declared Martin Dare. 
“There wasn’t anything of the preacher about 
him, as you know better than I do. And I reckon 
that’s what made his words have all the more 
power. You know what I mean—you know I 
don’t mean anything against the priests, and the 
right kind of preachers in their place. But you 
know the kind of long-faced sanctimonious people 
that go around talking so smoothly, without makin’ 
you feel or think anything. But he wasn’t like 
that. You knew it was out of his heart. He 
wasn’t like trying to convert anybody or just 
putting up fine talk. It was more like just talkin’ 
man to man, about something worth while, so to 
speak, about the serious things that sure enough 
count, whatever a man is. And it got next to me 
and. the others—him having everything in the 
world, not needing to pray for temporal goods 
like most of us, yet seein’ that they weren’t every- 
thing, not being content with just them. ‘That’s 
what he was like, the last time I saw him. He 
was staying the night to look things over. 

“‘And now it comes back so sharp to me, what he 
said: ‘Martin, one blessing you’re got some of us 
might envy you and that’s time to think quietly, 
these long still nights.” “To think about our souls,’ 
I said, laughing, meaning no irreverence, but half 
in joke. And he smiled that fine kind smile that 
always heartened anybody that was working with 
him and said, “That’s exactly what I do mean, 
Martin. Half the time in town we’re pulled 
hither and thither so fast and have such a lot of 
distracting things coming up every day, that we 
don’t get around to thinkin’ about our souls. Some- 
times I wonder if we have any left. Did you 
ever think, Martin,’ he says, ‘what a great thing 
it is there are women in the world—oh for many 
reasons, but I mean particularly because they have 
more time than we men have or take sometimes 
to think about their souls.’ ‘And ours,’ I ventured 
to put in. ‘And ours, he repeated, laughing his 
deep laugh, ‘But it don’t seem quite fair to put that 
extra burden on them, does it?’ ” 


ARTIN paused a moment. “ “There’s Mrs. 

Linton,’ he said. You don’t mind my 
talkin’ myself out about this, do you?” 
He glanced earnestly at his listener. 


“T love to hear it” she murmured, and he con- 
tinued: “ ‘There’s Mrs. Linton,’ he said. ‘I keep 
so busy, I’m afraid she has had to do all the 
worririg about both our souls, all the praying. But, 
I’m going to turn over a new leaf, next year, 
Martin. I’m going to pull out of some of these 
affairs that eat up all my time. I’m going to plan 
to have more time for something besides business 
and affairs. What doth it profit a man to gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul? I have 
gained a good part of the world for my family 
—and to share. I guess it’s about time to be laying 
up treasures in heaven. I used to go to church 
with Mrs. Linton. Of late Pve been wishing to 
be able to go again— ” 

“Did he say that, Mr. Dare?” asked Mrs. Linton 
with impassioned intensity. 

“Yes, Madam, that’s what he said. He was a 
good man. If he said things like that to a man 
like me, it’s a sign of what he was. I reckon we 
can take it he’s on his way to heaven. And the 
others say so, too. ‘The others like me that say 
he’s one of the few big men that ever talked to 
them about their souls..... Good night, Mrs. 
Linton. For his sake I wish we could do some- 
thing—” 

“Thank you, Mr. Dare, you have done some- 
thing. What you have told me has helped so 
much. Id like you to know and to tell the others 

you and they have helped—more than I can say. 
Thank you, thank you!” 


ARTIN Dare bowed and went over to the 
side of his great friend. Kneeling he made 
the Sign of the Cross and bent his head. 

Mrs. Linton straightened in her chair, New 
life was beating in her veins. “The only man who 
had ever spoken to them of their own souls!” 
This, of all the kind words said to her, was the 
supreme tribute to John Linton. She had wondered 
how she could live without him. Now, with this 
new gift from his spirit, how could she not live 
and bravely! Hitherto, he had so splendidly pro- 
vided for their comfort and even luxury. But now 
his last testament, as it were, at least the most 
precious, had left something for their spirits. She 
might not be able to convey to her children all 
that this fresh realization was meaning to her. 
Now, because of the enrichment which her hus- 
band’s words had given to her own soul, she would 
be able to feed their spirits, to keep aglow within 
her home and his faith, a hope, a vital spiritual 
flame. This was his supreme legacy to them and 
in her moment of gratitude for it, she bent her 
head in prayerful thanksgiving, adding deep in her 
heart: “God bless Martin Dare!” 
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Inquiry of R. K., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


We fear that you are unduly worried. If you will 
send us your full name and address you will receive 
further information. 


The K. OF C. AND THE MASONS 


Are the Knights of Columbus a secret society? 
How do they differ from the Free Masons?—A. F., 
New York City. 


Every respectable family is a secret society, in the 
sense that it does not tell the whole world its secrets. 
The Knights of Columbus are a fraternal society of 
Catholic men, who are bound by their word of honor 
as gentlemen not to tell certain secrets except to 
those who have a right to know them. The Knights 
admit that the Church, as the divinely appointed 
guardian of morals as well as of faith, has the right 
to know, as, for example, under the seal of confession; 
and at times the legitimate civil power may have 
the right to an inquiry. The Free Masons differ 
from the K. of C. in many obvious ways. As a secret 
society there this difference—that the Masons 
bind their applicants by a blind oath not to reveal 
the craft’s secrets to any outsider; they allow no 
one the right to know Masonic secrets. 


is 


THE K. K. K. 


Can a Catholic man remain a practical Catholic in 
good standing, after joining the Klu Klux Klan, 
giving his religion as a Protestant? Does he not 
condemn his soul?—A. S., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Every association which plots against the Church 
or against the lawful civil power forbidden to 
Catholics under pain of excommunication. If a 
Catholic publicly professes himself a non-Catholic, 
he becomes, in the eyes of the Church either a 
heretic or an apostate and, as in the former case, is 
excommunicated. 


is 


NON-CATHOLIC WITNESS 


Is a bishop’s permission necessary for a non-Catho- 
lic to be a witness at a Catholic marriage?—J. R:, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

The validity of a Catholic marriage is in no way 
affected if a non-Catholic is engaged as a witness; 
but “licit assistance at Catholic Marriages” says 
Father Augustine, O. S. B., in his “Commentary on 
Canon Law” (Vol. V. P. 274), “can be rendered only 
by Catholics unless the Ordinary for grave reasons 
permits the assistance of non-Catholics and provided 
no scandal is given.” 


BLESSED ARTICLES 


Does it make any difference if a prayer book and 
fosary are not blessed? Do we derive any merits 
from prayers said thereon? Can Catholics bless their 
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own religious articles, or is it necessary that a priest 
bless them?—A. S., Pittsburg, Pa. 


An unblessed article is accompained by 
own personal power of intercession but a 
article is accompanied by the intercessory power of 
the Church Mystical Body of Christ; this is due 
to the sacramental blessing which only a priest can 
give. These sacramentals are not confined to religi- 
ous articles alone; libraries, automobiles, and almost 
everything of notable use to man, have their own 
special blessing. The blessing given to a rosary also 
implies the imparting of an indulgence to be gained 
by saying the prayers of the rosary. This indulgence 
means the remission of punishment for sins, by 
reason of the satisfactory works which are a part of 
the Church’s spiritual treasure. A Sacramental im- 
plies the right to use the Church’s intorcessory 
power; an Indulgence implies the right to use the 
Church’s satisfactory power with God. 


only our 


blessed 


as 


THE PAPAL DELEGATE 


Will you kindly advise me what the duties of the 
Papal Nuncio are at Washington and why it is 
necessary for the Catholic Church to have such 
representation at the different governments. An 
Episcopal minister assured me it was purely political. 
I told him I did not know just why the Papal Nuncio 
had to go to Washington but I knew that the reason 
was not political He also claimed the attitude of 
the K. K. K. was due to our having a Papal Nuncio 
at Washington. I will be very grateful if you will 
enlighten me Ls that I can pass it on to the reverend 
gentleman.—N. D., Newark, N. J. 


We are amazed at the ignorance of the clergyman 
to whom you refer. Ordinarily ministers of his 
denomination are better informed and more careful 
in their utterances. 

The contention regarding the attitude of the K. K. 
K. is groundless. Other anti-Catholic organizations 
took the same attitude before there was any Papal 
Delegate here and the removal of the Papal Delegate 
would not change matters in the least. 

The “why” of the Papal Delegate is this: When a 
country opens diplomatic relations with the Holy See 
by sending an ambassador to the Papal court, the 
Holy See generally reciprocates by sending a legate 
to the court of that country. Such a papal legate is 
called a Nuncio and the political or er gms 
represent itive of the Pope—though no Papal Nuncio 
is ever merely a political representative of the Pope. 
since he has also duties immediately connected with 
the Church in the country to which he is assigned. 

In countries that have no representative at the 
Vatican, there is no need of a Papal Nuncio or 
diplomatic representative of the Holy See, but there 
may be need of a Papal representative with extensive 
Church duties. Such a representative is not a Nuncio 
but simply a Papal Delegate. The Holy Father's 
representative in this country is a Papal Delegate. 


is 
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The great distance from Rome requires the presence 
here of an ecclesiastical representative with full 
powers. Furthermore, out of express recognition 
of the high standing of our country among the 
nations, the Holy See has always distinguished our 
Papal Delegate with the same high honor as she 
gives her highest Nuncio. 


CONDITIONAL BAPTISM AND 
CONFESSION 


Will you kindly inform me if a person going through 
a ceremony of some kind in the Presbyterian Church, 
when about ten years old, is baptized in the eyes 
of the Catholic Church? In other words does the 
Presbyterian Church baptize children, and would a 
person, anxious to become a Catholic, have to confess 
his or her sins or would Catholic baptism suffice?— 
G. A. B., Newark, N. J. 


Baptism is so necessary for entrance into heaven, 
that our Divine Lord has left every opportunity for 
men to receive this sacrament. 

All that is required for valid baptism is that the 
person baptizing should have the intention of conferr- 
ing Christian baptism, and while reciting the pre- 
scribed form of words “I baptize thee in the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost,” 
should apply water to the person to be baptized. 

There is no obligation to confess sins committed 
before the reception of baptism; but every mortal 
sin committed after baptism must be “submitted to 
the keys,” that is, it must be confessed in the tribunal 
ot penance. 

When it is doubtful whether a previous ceremony 
was valid for the conferring of the sacrament of 
baptism, the ceremony must be repeated conditionally, 
and then, for safety’s sake, the person is obliged to 
confess the mortal sins committed since the time of 
the first baptismal ceremony. Therefore whether a 
convert has been validly baptized, or, on his reception 
into the Church, must be conditionally baptized, he 
must confess his mortal sins; and in either case, 
whether he has been validly baptized in the past or on 
his reception into the Church must be conditionally 
baptized, he must confess all the mortal sins com- 
mitted since the first baptismal ceremony. 

A Presbyterian may or may not be validly baptized. 
In the case here stated the person should be baptized 
conditionally and make a confession of all mortal 
sins committed since the age of ten. 


IMMODESTY 


Are immodest thoughts and actions mortal sins.— 
A. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


All thoughts, words and deeds contrary to the sixth 
commandment if deliberately indulged in are mortal 
sins. It might be well for our inquirer to remember 
that our very bodies are temples of the Holy Ghost. 


PENITENT - APOSTLE 


Has “Penitent: Apostle: Founder—The Life Story 
of St. Paul of the Cross—by Gabriel Francis Powers, 
been published in book form?—W. H. C., Notre 
Dame, Ind. - 


We are pleased to inform our correspondent that 
the book is in course of preparation and will probably 
be published in the late Fall. 

ST. HAROLD 
Is there a St. Harold?—H. R., Jamaica, L. I. 


St. Harold VI of Denmark is a saint of the Church. 
He died in battle on November 1, 980. He was buried 


in the church of the Holy Trinity at Roschilde, which 
he had founded. On a pillar in the choir over his 
grave is his effigy with this inscription: “Harold King 
of Dacia (Denmark) England, and Norway, founder 
of this church.” Though many historians regard him 
as a martyr, he is not named in the Roman Martyr- 
ology. 


MENTAL RESTRICTIONS 


Will you please explain what is meant by “Mental 
Restrictions?”—E. F., Elmhurst, L. I. 


Mental Restriction is the determination of the sense 
of words or their full truth by the mind of the one 
speaking. 

When St. Thomas a Becket was met by men seek- 
ing to murder him and was asked by them if he were 
the Lord Chancellor, he replied: “Do I look it?” 
He did not tell a lie, and yet he did not expressly 
tell his questioners what they had no right to know 
from him. A clearer example might be that of the 
missionary who was being pursued by murderous 
natives up the Nile River. Seeing that his enemies 
would soon overtake him, the missionary turned and 
began rowing down the river toward them. When 
the two parties met, the natives asked if Father So- 
and-so had been seen; the missionary replied truth- 
fully: “Yes, he passed this place not long ago rowing 
fast up the river.” These two answers cannot be said 
to be the whole truth and yet there was no direct 
lie in them, and in confromity with reasons in the 
minds of St. Thomas and, the missionary, they were 
the fullest statements of the truth that justice or 
charity obliged those questioned to make. Even the 
questioners themselves; if in their right senses, would 
understand these mental considerations or “mental 
restrictions,” and it is from these considerations that 
such answers receive their justification. If the mental 
restrictions are such as not to be justified by the 
circumstances, the answer is altogether as bad as a hie. 

People should refain from using mental restrictions 
except under very grave circumstances. Their habit- 
ual use would soon lead to the telling of downright 
lies and a wanton disregard for all truth. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


RORY O’CONNOR AND HIS “FRIEND” 


EDITOR, THE SIGN: 


In your issue for May is a clipping from “Youth’s 
Companion” which pretends to tell us something 
about the way Rory O’Connor died. It is indeed a 
beautiful tale of Christ-like forbearance but included 
in it, with the most amazing subtlety, is just as 
beautiful a tale of “Free State” propoganda, neither 
of which has the slightest foundation in fact. The 
climax of bequeathing one’s all to the person who 
hurls one into eternity, for no other crime than love 
of country, looks a little too Christ-like for even an 
Irish Republican, however his heart may have been 
disposed to forgive his enemies or his “friends.” 

The facts, in the case, are as follows: The Dublin 
Four Courts were occupied by the Republicans with 
the connivance, if not the actual consent, of the 
“Free Staters,” and more rifles than one, given by 
England to the “Free State,” found their way to the 
Four Courts. There was a thorough understanding 
upon the matter. 

England grew furious and issued orders to 
Macready to attack the Republicans. Macready, as 
revealed in his book recently published, went over 
to England and convinced His Britannic Majesty’s 
Ministers that if he attacked the Four Courts the 
“Free Staters” and Republicans would forget their 
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England. 
England then commanded the “Free Staters” to do 
the attacking and they eventually did it with English 
eighteen-pounders and so commenced the so-called 
civil war in Ireland. The Four Courts fell and the 
garrison, including Rory O’Connor, surrendered as 
prisoners of war, under a guarantee that they would 
be treated as such. 

Months later, “Free State’ Deputy Sean Hales was 
shot dead on a Dublin street by some one unknown. 
As a reprisal, Kevin O’Higgins (“Rory’s Friend”) 
had four prisoners of war, to wit, Rory O’Connor, 
Liam Mellowes, Joseph MacKelvey and Richard 
Barret, shot dead at day-break, on the Feast of the 
Immaculate Conception, 1922, for something that 
they could have no more to do with than a man on 
the other side of the world. 

Rory O’Connor had nothing to leave to any one, 
save a few trinkets which he left to his sister. 

These are the facts, without any attempt at propo- 
ganda—facts which the Editor of The Sign can and 
should find out for himself. 

Thanking you in anticipation of the very same 
publicity for this as was given to the fairy-tale of 
the “Youth’s Companion, I am 

Yours truly, 


Brian A. MacGabann, Jersey City, 


a 2 


Editors’ Note: In publishing the story about Rory 
O’Connor and his friend (?) Kevin O’Higgins our 
purpose was to record what, if true, was an edifying 
ucident. The story was not true as we ourselves 
later informed the Editor of the Youth’s Companion. 
We attached no political significance to the incident, 
through some of our readers at once came to the 
conclusion that it was a proof of our pro-English 
sympathies. They wrote us communications to this 
effect. We hope it is not necessary to state that we 
are in heartest accord with the desires of the Irish 
people in their aspirations for national independence. 
However, we regret to have to state that, judging by 
the ignorant and _ scurrilous communications we 
received, there are some friends of Irish freedom 
whose friendship is a detriment to the cause. 


THE LAY APOSTOLATE 


EDITOR, THE SIGN: 


As a traveling salesman I come in continual contact 
with men of every class and creed. The following 
incident occured while I was traveling from Pitts- 
burgh to Philadelphia. I mention it not in a boastful 
spirit but as an example of what even a layman can 
do and as an encouragement to laymen to interest 
themselves in the study of our Religion. 

There was a man sitting beside me and we struck 
up a conversation on general topics. But I noticed 
that for some time he had been casting inquisitive 
glances at a small pin worn on my coat lapel. “Are 
you a Knight of Columbus?” he asked. “Yes,” I 
answered. “Catholic?” he inquired. “Of course,” I 
replied, “like all Knights of Columbus I am a Catho- 
lic.” “Well I am a Socialist.” I did not answer him 
for I dislike religious conversation with strangers. 
But there was no avoiding the issue. “To me,” he 
continued, “Socialism is the only sensible belief for 
sensible people.” “Do you believe in divorce?” I 
asked him. This question, so far from the point, 
puzzled him for a moment, but he soon answered, 
“Well, no, I believe a married man and woman should 
have more respect for one another than to disgrace 
themselves by divorce.” ‘Do you believe in Mormon- 
ism?” I questioned again, apparently ignoring his 
answer. Scarcely waiting to think he replied, “Of 
course not, that stuff is a crime against society.” 


“Well,” I continued, “do you know that Socialism 
teaches something far worse than either divorce or 
Mormonism, and that is Free Love? Free Love 
means a man can claim any innocent woman, use her, 
throw her aside, and take another.” After a few 
moment's silence he replied somewhat sheepishly, 

“Of course I don’t hold that. What I hold is, do 
good by your fellow men and you are all right.” “Sort 
of queer Socialism,” I ret orted. He was stumped. 
To relieve the situation I took up the paper saying, 
“T see the Giants won yesterday.” 

I mention this merely as an example of what 
Catholic laymen are frequently facing. In the same 
connection I want to express my admiration for the 
“Sign Post” section of your magazine. With its 
practical pag mi and answers it is arming our laity 
with just the knowledge required on such embarrass- 
ing occasions.—E. F. C., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A FAVOR 
EDITOR, THE SIGN: 

Please publish my sincere thanks to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus for a favor received through His 
mercy. I promised to publish it in The Sign if my 
request was granted.—J. J. Kelly. 


THOUGHTS OF A MODERN YOUNG MAN 
EDITOR, THE SIGN: 

I realize that the views of a mere college boy 
will be waved aside as impudent by my more soph- 
isticated elders; but if you will give me a hearing 
I have a few thoughts yearning for expression. By 
“my more sophisticated elders” 1 mean my married 
sister and brother-in-law, representative of a certain 
class who are continually criticising the young boys 
and girls of today as beyond redemption. To them 
every bobbed haired girl is a “flapper”; every boy 
with wide trousers is a “lounge lizard” or a “cake 
eater”. Call them what you choose I maintain that 
the youth of today—at least the Catholic youths—are 
saner in dress and saintlier in spirit, than were the 
“queens” and “dudes” of 1905. 

I choose the year 1905 because the birth rate 
in otr family permitted me to have sister married 
at that time. And the fates have been so kind as 
to preserve a photo of Sis and her hubby. They were 
a holy couple, dressed to kill. Sis was a fine look- 
ing young lady at the time, in spite of the collection 
of rats, puffs, switches, hairpins, mounted combs, 
netting, etc, scattered through her otherwise beau- 
tiful hair. The contrast between that head gear and 
the sane, natural bob is laughable. Sis looks choked 
in a ridiculously high collar—modest but painful. 
The modern girl’s apparel is quite modest (at least 
to the modest-minded) and sanely comfortable. 

As for my beloved brother-in-law he cut a sad 
figure, with a bowler hat perched on the top of his 
head, an instrument of torture called a collar jabb- 
ing his jowls, a short coat reaching to the knees, 
baggy pantaloons, and buttoned bull-dogged shoes. 
The present day “cake eater” can at least be dressed 
up and happy at the same time. 

And as for spirituality, Sis and hubby were pillars 
of the church with their Easter Communion and de- 
votion to the 52 Sundays. The young fellow of today 
is at the rail every month with the Holy Name Society, 
while many receive every Sunday or oftener. Many 
of our so called “flappers” are daily communicants—and 
yet they are beyond redemption. Gosh! 

I hope that Sis and her hubby will see this letter. 
They will have to acknowledge that they and the 
other brides and grooms of 1905 vintage were not 
so strong for the Sacraments as the young “Moderns” 
are—C. C., New York City. 





Popular Preachers and New Churches 
Twentieth Gentury Visions vs. Cfarst (entury Cfacts 


By Aprian Lyncu, C. P. 


“Tt has been recognized that ‘even the most 
popular preachers do not live forever? (NEW 
York Times, June 7, 1925). 


HE above is from a published 
interview between P. W. Wil- 
son, special writer for the 
Times, and the Rev. Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, .recently in- 
stalled as pastor of the Park 
Avenue Baptist Church, perhaps 

the most fashionable of the churches of that sect 
in New York City. 

No proof is needed, I think, of the above state- 
ment. All men die —even popular preachers. 
That Dr. Fosdick is a popular preacher is apparent 
to anyone who reads the newspapers. He has 
drawn crowds of eager listeners from all sections 
of the metropolis, has lectured to university audi- 
ences, and has received numerous and pressing 
invitations to preach both at home and abroad. 

If a preacher who speaks to and holds the at- 
tention of “people” is designated “popular,” then 
no one will refuse that title to Dr. Fosdick. In 
fact, so popular has Dr. Fosdick become that a new 
church will be built for him on Columbia Heights 
with a seating capacity of 2500, so as to give many 
more seekers after new things an opportunity to 
see and hear him. 

Here is a significant fact. It is characteristic 
of Protestanism generally that the church is often- 
times built for the man and not for the sect. Once 
a preacher begins to make himself heard and to 
attract the attention of interested and influential 
individuals, steps are taken to erect a separate 
church for the new prophet in Isreal, somewhat 
similar to a ‘drawing’ actress getting her own 
theatre. His message must be heard by all, and 
every known devise must be utilized to bring that 
message to those in outer darkness, chained per- 
haps by creeds, superstitions and dogma. So the 
New Herald of the New Vision of the New Gospel 
of the New Freedom makes a mighty cry and 
ceases not to fill the air with his voice. . The ears 
of many he tickles; and the hands of many he 
clasps—hands through which pass untold millions, 
hands which profer generous aid in the erection 
of the new church—after the delivery of his mes- 
sage of freedom to souls in thraldom. 


Thus Dr. Fosdick will have his new church 
(a fellow minister has been so unkind as to suggest 
a title for it—““The Socony Temple.”) He will 
hold forth for his little day and then will enter 
into the shadows with the ghosts of other popular 
preachers—Talmadge and Beecher and Brooks. 
Verily, “even the most popular preachers do not 
live forever.” But whose church will that be 
in which he preached? Perhaps, when that upon 
which it was builded—the human preacher—has 
gone the way of all flesh the edifice will be 
abandoned, or perhaps some one greater than Dr. 
Fosdick will have arisen with another Vision of 
a Newer Gospel of a Newer Freedom for those 
who were kept in the bondage of creeds and super- 
stitions formulated by his reverend predecessor. 


X7HAT a sad reflection upon Christianity is 
the “thrilling adventure” upon which Dr. 
Fosdick has entered! Christianity is about two 
thousand years old, and after that great lapse of 
time men at this late day are groping for truth 
and freedom with the thrill of adventure. If 
truth in religion is still to be looked for in the 
future, any man of “level head,” as Dr. Fosdick 
claims to be, might well despair. If truth and 
freedom have not been discovered by the great ones 
of the past, such as those to whom Dr. Fosdick 
looks for inspirations — Calvin and Luther and 
Knox and Wesley—why continue to try, except 
it be that constant searching, not finding, not 
possession, is the very end and object of all religion: 
I would suggest that instead of looking forward, 
he ought to look backward, and in place of new 
visions he ought to fix his attention on old facts. 
Something very wonderful happened in_ this 
world about two thousand years ago. There was 
One come from God. His name is Jesus Christ. 
He had a message to deliver in His Father’s name. 
That message concerned religion. And that mes- 
sage was definite and true, because He Who 
delivered it is Divine. | 
A message brought from on high must be re- 
ceived in all its fullness. ‘There is no room for 
discussion and reservation when Truth speaks. The 
message must be of the same character of the One 
from Whom it comes. In other words, what 
Christ made known to the people twenty centuries 
ago contains the truth in religion. - The real, 
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“thrilling adventure” 


steps in order to find it. 

If Christ did not teach a true and complete 
doctrine concerning religion, if He left each suc- 
ceeding age to search out truth as_best it may,— 
then His coming into this world was a colossal 
failure. For the religious world (outside Catholic- 
ism) seems no nearer the truth than before He 
came. To hold that Christ’s advent and work 
were a failure is unthinkable. Therefore, it is 
the part of wisdom to find out what He taught 
and to receive it entirely im the sense in which He 
taught it. "To do this is to look backward, not 
forward. And in this retrospect, in place of visions 
of things to come, lies the great adventure that Dr. 
Fosdick ought to enter upon. 


consists in retracing one’s 


HERE is one part of Christ’s message to 

which I should like to draw attention. 
Christ had a definite work to do, which He did in 
a definite way. His principal work was to build 
a Church. Jesus is the only real church-builder. 
This Church was to be a visible society made up of 
teachers and taught, rulers and ruled, all united 
in belief and practice under one supreme head; so 
that they might be one, as He in the Father and 
the Father in Him. 

This Church has a very peculiar foundation 
stone. It is built upon a man. That man’s name 
is Peter. Peter means rock or stone. Although 
the Church was to be built upon a man, it was 
erected for the greatest of all preachers—Jesus 
Christ. After Peter’s confession to the divinity of 
Christ, our Lord rewarded him for his act of 
divine faith by promising to build His Church 
upon him. “And [I say to thee: thou art Peter, 
and upon this rock | Peter] I will build My Church. 
And the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 
(Mt. 16/18.) Christ, then, was to build a Church 
which would be His—not some human preacher’s 
church. Yet His church was to be built upon a 
man—and that man was Peter. 

Moreover, this Church which Christ called ““My 
Church” was never to fall away or to deceive the 
little ones. He would not leave His Church, 
unaided, to weather the corroding elements of 
time. He would be with it Himself “all days even 
to the consummation of the world.” He would 
not visit it periodically, once a month or once a 
year, to keep it in repair and proper functioning; 
He would Jive in His Church the more carefully 
to guard it. And not only He—the Builder— 
would live in His Church. He would take Another 
with Him in order to render the Church the more 
immune from all danger. “And I will ask the 
Father and He shall give you another Paraclete 


that He may abide with you forever, the Spirit of 
Truth He will teach you all things and 
bring all things to your mind, whatsoever I shall 
have said to you.” (John 14/16,26.) Consequent- 
ly, the Church which Christ built must still be in 
the world just as He built it, and must still teach 
the truth as He once delivered it. There is no 
alternative to this solution except to admit that 
Christ’s work was not brought to completion; in 
other words that it was a failure, which is tanta- 
mount to saying that He was not God. 

What Church in the world today is built upon 
Peter? What Church is teaching “the faith once 
delivered to the saints?” What Church claims 
for itself the abiding presence of Jesus and the 
Holy Ghost, the Spirit of Truth? There is only 
one—the Roman Catholic Church. Built upon a 
rock foundation by a Master-Builder, it has with- 
stood all storms; being’ “the pillar and ground of 
truth,” it has ever taught the truth revealed by 
Christ; endowed with perpetuity, it will continue 
until the end as it has continued from the begin- 
ning, because that Church has within it the sources 
of immortality and everlasting truth—Jesus Christ 


and the Holy Ghost. 
HEREFORE, I would say to popular 


preachers who contemplate the erection of 
new churches: “Don’t look into the future for 
something already at your elbow. Look around 
you. At your very door is the Roman Catholic 
Church, which claims to be the Church built by 
Jesus Christ Whom you desire to serve. It claims 
divine origin, a Petrine foundation, an indwelling 
of the Spirit of Truth, and the possession of all 
truth concerning religion and revelation.” These 
claims are bold indeed. Only a Church conscious 
of being the society which Christ founded could 
have the courage to say that all truth is in her. 
This Church, the Roman, is teaching a very old 
doctrine. It does not peer into the future but holds 
fast to the past, to that handed down from age to 
age—the faith delivered by Jesus Christ. It’s 
stand today is that of St. Polycarp, disciple of St. 
John the Apostle, in the second century: “Leaving 
the vanity and false teaching of many, let us have 
recourse to the doctrine handed down to us from 
the beginning.” And also that of Tertullian in 
the fourth century: the only safe rule of faith is 
“the doctrine which the Church teaches as having 
been received from the Apostles from Christ, and 
Christ from God.” The Church of Rome is 
ever mindful of the Apostle St. Paul’s warning 
to the Corinthians: “I beseech you, brethren, that 
you speak the same thing, and that there be no 
schisms among you, but that you be perfect in the 








same mind and in the same judgment.” (1 Cor. 
1/10.) And also of his admonitions to Timothy: 
“Have the form of sound words which thou hast 
heard of me in faith.” (2 Tim. 1/13.) “Keep 
that which is committed to thy trust, avoiding the 
profane novelties of words and the oppositions of 
knowledge, falsely so called.” (1 Tim. 6/20.) 
“Shun profane and vain babblings.” 

Christ has not left Himself and His doctrine 
without witnesses. The ever living testimony to 
Christ is the real living church—the Church of 
Rome. In the year of Our Lord 1925, the Roman 
Church can make her own the words of St. John 
the Apostle; ““That which was from the beginning 
erry we declare unto you.” (1 John 1/1-3.) 

One who searches for the truth and finds it— 
not in the future, but in the present as a witness 
of the past—will have a “thrilling adventure” 
infinitely beyond the greatest vision that ever 
entered his imagination. And that very truth for 
which so many like Dr. Fosdick are searching 
is not far from any one of them. It can be found 
on almost any corner of New York City; and not 
only of New York City, but in every city and 
town throughout the world. For the Ancient 
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Church is not only one in faith and practice; it is 
also universal, or Catholic. 


HE preachers of this Church may be, like 

the Apostles, from among the “weak and 
the foolish,” but they preach a doctrine which is 
divine and, consequently, true. Their personality 
is of secondary importance. It is not the man that 
matters, but the matter of the man. Preachers 
of the old Faith do not attract attention because 
there is harmony in their doctrine—“they all speak 
the same thing.” ‘They are chained to the truth 
(by the grace of God), and consequently have not 
the unfortunate prerogative of attracting to them- 
selves crowds who, like the Athenians of old, are 
ever on the alert to be entertained and to be told 
some new thing, not old truths which never 
change. 

But the Roman Church’s edifices are not erected 
for the preaching efforts or thrilling adventures 
of a man, but for the worship of God. The 
preachers of this Church may pass away and be 
forgotten; but the changless Church will continue 
to grow and prosper until the day when it shall be 
taken up in glory. 





With bright swords dipped in the chrism of saintly vision, 

We shall go singing valiantly to the goal; 

New-signed with the Sign of the Cross, and a brave decision— 
(Let Death himself put out his hands for toll! ) 

Our eyes shall blinded be to men’s derision— 

Each battle-smoke shall lift a new-born soul. 


Confirmation 
By J. Corson MILER 


We shall go armored in the steel of confirmation. 
Upon our helmets high shall flame hope’s star, 
To slay the dark of death and desolation, 

For One Who leads, shall lead our feet afar. 
Who then, shall stay our march of exaltation, 
Against the living tombs where skeptics are? 


We that have seen the White Swan breast the river, 

Dyeing the stream with red from wounds yet warm, 

Shall sound clear horns in praise of the mighty Giver, 

Who gives us of Himself in mystic form. 

And ’though the mountains quake, and the world’s face shiver, 
Forward to Him we’ll press, outwitting the storm. 


We shall go cloaked in the robes of love’s endeavor— 
The sick and the maimed shall know us from hill and plain; 
For this shall be our beauty-gospel: 
To pass the beckoning hand or the face in pain— 
We shall be followers of Him forever, 


never 
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Who healed and taught, and died without a stain! 
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Love-Pruning 
cA Second FHomely Spiritual 
By Hucu F. Biunt, LL. D. 


Y. mother loved flowers. She 
knew nothing of the science 
of botany. Like all her neigh- 
bors she called the bulb of the 
calla lily by the generic name 
of potato. She had not enough 
of the world’s goods to own 

but the few plants that turned the 
kitchen window into a conservatory with the news- 
papers against the window-panes to ward off the 
blighting frost, were understood thoroughly by her 
even though she never suspected the impressive 
names they bore in Latin. To her and to all of 
us Latin was only the language of the Mass. We 
would have regarded it as an incipient heresy if 
anyone insinuated that the sacred language of the 
Church was used to give names to flowers, much 
as we loved our very limited supply of them. But 
she did understand the practical life of flowers. 

There was one manner of cultivation that I recall 
now after many years. It was the experience that 
if on some plants you wanted an especially fine 
blossom you must not allow too many buds to come 
to bloom. Don’t let them flower too soon; keep 
clipping the early blossoms and the plant will be 
all the stronger for the restraint. It was as if the 
strength of the plant were concentrated in the 
flowering; and the more restricted the flowering 
was, the hardier would the plant become, and the 
more beautiful and larger the blossom when it 
finally came to mature. It-was a pruning of 
present beauties in expectation of more charming 
beauties to come. 

Somehow the thought of those primitive lessons 
in plant cultivation have a religious association of 
ideas. In the spiritual garden it is quite as essential 
as in the cultivation, say, of geraniums. That 
knowledge of the art of spiritual pruning is essen- 
tial to the making of a Christian, let alone a 
saint. All the saints, indeed, have been soul- 
pruners. Another name for the same thing is 
sacrifice, the cutting off of present joys to make 
more certain the joys to come. 

The philosopher of the Rudaiyat would have 
cynically scorned the rejection of the present de- 
light. Life is short; joys soon pass; seize them 
while you may; the end comes all too quickly. 
Such a pagan philosophy is at a loss to understand 
how any sane person can refuse the sure pleasures 


many flowers, 


of earth in hope of uncertain pleasures in a poss- 
ible Heaven; the joys of the body for the joys of 
a soul, 

I am sure that the persecutors of St. Cecilia 
and St. Valerian must have regarded these , two 
martyrs as sillly enough fools. Beautiful Cecilia; 
handsome Valerian; both flooded with youth, both 
abounding in all the capabilities of love. Not even 
Romeo and Juliet were more the ideal lovers. 
There was the incentive to the brilliant blossoming 
of love. But the virgin Cecilia knew the art of 
pruning. Life might be wasted in the quick 
flowering that brings joy for a day or a year; but 
her soul already scented the undying bloom that 
would eventually spring from her heart if the 
earthly flowers were cut off to give more vigor 
to the lily that Christ was seeking to garden. 

Cecilia and Valerian have been dead a long 
time. ‘The joys they might have had are gone on 
the wind as far as the odor of the flowers that 
bloomed in their garden the day they went forth 
to martyrdom. ‘Their very names even would 
n-t have survived. But, for that they pruned and 
cut and sacrificed, they made their otherwise per- 
ishable lives eternal blossoms in Paradise. It was 
defeated love, if you will; but one would as soon 
weep over it as over the thwarted love of -the 
Romeo and Juliet that existed but in fancy. 
Cecilia was a type. 


HERE was a general understanding of the art 
of pruning in those days. Lucy and Agnes, 
Agatha and Dorothy, sweet maidens all, every one 
of them a gentle maiden to whom many a Roman 


knight would have come suing on his knees. And 
how sweet youth is! It is the time of love’s young 
dream, the time of bursting into flower. 

What else is youth for? ask the philosopher who 
regards life as bound up only with the present 
moment. It is the appeal of nature, he says, and 
nature must be satisfied. Sometime he even brings 
God into his philosophy and maintams-themevery- 
thing is created by God, even the passions, and that 
it is a niggard manner to the Creator to belittle 
His gifts and practically deal with them as if 
they were detrimental. You cannot talk to such 
a philosopher about sacrifice. 

There are so many of this school that are al- 


ways weeping over the sacrifices that others make. 
29 
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Unnecessary sacrifices they call them. There is 
for instance, so much sympathy wasted on the 
celibacy of those who vow themselves to God. 
The horrible restraints the Church puts on her 
monks and nuns! The inhuman treatment of the 
rights of nature! So inhuman, that in the next 
breath there is the insinuation that there is hypoc- 
risy about it all. 

But the vowed celibates go on their way un- 
complaining. You never hear them prate about 
the hardness of their sacrifice. They know the 
secret of the art of pruning. They regard the 
world and nature in a very human way. Like St. 
Teresa they have too much of a sense of humor 
and charity to insist on making saints of everyone, 
but they have their own lives to live, their own 
souls to save, and they know that so far as their 
own horticulture is concerned there is many a 
blossom that must be picked in the bud for the 
vitality of the plant. 

They are afraid for themselves even while their 
charity, their high regard for the souls of others 
is unbounded. Mrs. Craigie was once asked rather 
sneeringly if she believed in Hell. She replied, 
“Not for others but for myself.” And just be- 
cause all the saints believed in it for themselves, 
feared the great probability of it, they set about 
lopping off things, cutting off a hand or gouging 
out an eye to make a happier future less uncertain. 


WOULD think there was some wisdom in the 

process even if I had never heard the command 
of Christ to make sacrifice even to the extent of 
losing the world and all its glory in favor of the 
world to come. I would think so from the un- 
broken line of spiritual horticulturists in the 
Church’s garden. 

Debonair Francis of Assisi with all the joy of 
life, money and love, poetry and music—all his 
for the asking. What a jolly life he could have 
had as a rich young blade. There were many 
dashing young cavaliers in his day that took with- 
out a question all that the world offered them. 
They blossomed to the full, while Francis went 
off to espouse the Lady Poverty. I wonder now 
who they were. I wonder now where they are. 

But. I do not wonder—I know, that if they 
came back to earth they would not be with the 
philosophers who prate that the only way to find 
joy in the world is to eat drink and be merry for 
tomorrow we die. I am sure that if they had 
their life to live over again, the first thing they 
would do would be to find their way out to the 
wattled huts of Francis and his companions. 

There’s a big consolation in that today for 
the man who seeks to live the Christian life. 


The greatest temptations are not the intellectual 
ones; the greatest of all are those of example. This 
is the era of luxury. There are millions, it is true, 
who have not bowed the knee to Baal, but they 
don’t advertise. 

But one cannot get away from the continual ad- 
vertising of the votaries of the world, the flesh 
and the devil. The questionable things in life 
parade as quite comme il faut. We are out of the 
running if we don’t blossom out in all our worldly 
glory. The world today is a riot of color because 
so many force their blooming in order to be in 
style. 

Cecilia in such a world would be a drab little 
creature and would be urged by many of her 
friends to make the most of her talents. In such 
a world the Little Flower would have blushed 
unseen. Such people do not belong to the world, 
you know; they are only kill-joys. ‘There is many 
a quiet little garden where, shut out from the 
clamor of the world, men and women do their 
soul-pruning and think little of the sacrifice. A 
blossom here, a bud there, ruthlessly cut off and 
cast aside even though they may be beautiful; for 
these spiritual gardeners know that one day after 
all this watchful tenderness their eyes will beholu 
a flowering wherein are glorified all the leaves and 
blossoms to which their strength of soul would 
otherwise have gone in vain. 


From Keystons of Thought Austin 


O’Malley, M. D., Ph. D.: 


by 


A drunkard is like a whiskey-bottle, all neck 
and belly and no head. 


Exclusiveness is characteristic of recent riches, 
high society, and the skunk. 


A charitable man is like an apple-tree—he gives 
his fruit and is silent; the philanthropist is like the 
successful hen. 


Private interpretation in religion is like cutting 
your own hair. 


Atheism is a disease of the mind caused by eating 
underdone philosophy. 


A goat-Christian is a baptized person that strays 
about town six days in the week, but stays in the 
shed on Sunday eating newspapers. 


If you snub Conscience a few times she will 
cut your acquaintance. 





Archconfraternity Comment 


(Intention of the —Archconfraternity of the Sacred Passion for -August, 1925 ) 


INTENTION 

UR for August is 
“The Spread of the Archcon- 
fraternity of the Passion.” We 
feel that here in America the 
the time is most propitious for 
a great lay apostolate move- 
ment, to bring into the fold of 
the Church some of the hundred millions about us 
who, as a body, are getting away not only from 
the sheepfold of Jesus Christ, but from Christ 
Himself. And for this work of the lay apostolate 
we believe that the Archconfraternity of the Pas- 
sion is specially suited. It is trite to remark that 
only those who have a deep, personal love for our 
Divine Savior can hope to be lay apostles for Him. 
But the purpose of the Archconfraternity of the 
Passion is precisely to fill the hearts of its members 
with an intense love for Christ Crucified. And 
it is but natural that this love will be followed 
by the desire to bring other souls to love our Lord, 
the desire to become a lay apostle for Him. Love 
makes the lover share in the wishes of the beloved. 
Do you want to know whether you love our 
Lord? Ask yourself whether you have ever had 

the desire to bring souls to Him. 


Intention 


MEN PROMOTERS 

If anything should attract men to the Archcon- 
fraternity of the Passion, it is this new movement 
of the lay apostolate. As one of our promoters 
writes, “Our Lord Himself chose men to be His 
apostles, and the active work of bringing souls 
into the Church has always appealed to men far 
more than the business of contemplation. Besides, 
if there is any manly devotion in the Church, it 
is devotion to Christ Crucified.” That is why 
that great model of manliness, St. Paul, cried out 
“We know nothing save Christ and Him Cruci- 
fied.” What man will enroll a band of men to 
be apostles for the Crucified? We intend to out- 
line our detail in Tue Sicn for 
October. If you are interested in this work, watch 
for that issue. 


program in 


THE MONTHLY MASSES 


The monthly Mass for promoters of the Arch- 
confraternity is celebrated on the first Sunday of 
each month. Promoters should make their inten- 
tions accordingly. The monthly Mass for deceased 
members of the Archconfraternity is 
on the fourth Sunday of each month. 


celebrated 


BOOKLETS 

The booklets of rules and devotions for mem- 
bers of the Archconfraternity are now ready for 
distribution. We had hoped to give these to our 
members gratis. Since, however, the only income 
of the society is the small dues of fifteen cents a 
year, and as this is almost totally consumed by the 
cost of printing and mailing the monthly leaflets, 
we had no money with which to meet the cost of 
printing the booklets. Hence we are compelled to 
sell them for ten cents, which will cover the cost 
of their printing and mailing. The booklet is a 
vest-pocket size of sixty four pages. It contains 
the history, rules and indulgences of the Arch- 
confraternity; chapters on The Black Scapular, 
The Mass, the Five Wound Beads and Seven 
Dolor Beads, the Stations, Blessed Crucifixes, De- 
votion of The Ninth Hour, Helps to Thinking 
on the Sacred Passion, Short Sketches of St. Paul 
of the Cross, and St. Gabriel, The Litany of the 
Passion and other prayers especially suited to mem- 
bers of the Archconfraternity. The booklet is 
bound in black cloth with the insignia of the Arch- 
confraternity stamped on the cover. Fr. Adrian, 
C. P., former Moderator of the Archconfraternity, 
has left us in this manual a memorial of his zeal. 


VACATION 


During vacation time make the little morning 
offering of your pleasures to our Lord on the Cross. 
Share your pleasures with Him, and you will find 
that He can give to them an added joy that only 
He can give. ‘Thus it will be summer and sun- 
shine not only in the mountains or at the seashore, 
but in your heart also. 





ship. FIRST DEGREE M 
Christ. 


prayers First and Second Degrees. 


increase your personal devotion to Christ Crucified. 





THE ARCHCONFRATERNITY 


The Archconfraternity of the Sacred Passion has been generously enriched with indulgences for the living and the 
dead. The oniy essential condition for membership is to have one’s name registered. There are three degrees of member- 
embers make daily Five Offerings of the Precious Blood 1 f 
SECOND DEGREE Members make the Stations of the Cross once a week, besides saying the prayers of the 
First Degree. THIRD DEGREE Members make five to ten minutes Meditation daily on the Passion besides saying the 
of the Fi The SPIRITUAL ACTIVITY of the Archconiraternity consists in a 
CRUSADE OF PRAYERS and GOOD WORKS for the conversion of China. Membership in the Arcnconfraternit 
Send your name for enrollment to THE SIGN, Union City, N. J 


OF THE SACRED PASSION 


in honor of the Five Wounds of 
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{ y B JESUS CRUCIFIED 


LESSON OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


¢ EVOTION to the Sacred Heart, 
to the Precious Blood, to the 
Holy Face, to the Five Wounds, 
are at their best, devotion to 
to Jesus Crucified. We do not 
adore or love parts of Christ 
as distinct from His Divine 
Person. ‘These devotions bring out in some partic- 
ularly vivid manner the love of Jesus Crucified 
for us,and should natur- 





drip from the violated sanctuary of His dead 
Sacred Heart. 

The Precious Blood of Jesus Christ! Pre- 
figured all through the Old Testament, in the 
bloody cross made by the angel of death on the 
houses of the Israelites in Egypt, in the Red Sea, 
in all the bloody sacrifices and sprinklings of the 
Old Law. The Precious Blood of Jesus Christ! 
The price of our redemption. For, says St. Peter, 

“we know that we are 





ally increase our love 


I sin—and heaven and earth go round, 


redeemed with _ the 
Precious Blood of 


for Him. 

“And His sweat be- 
came as drops of blood 
trickling down upon the 


ground.” (Luke, 
22/44.) 
We have seen our 


Divine Lord in the 
climax of His agony in 
Gethsemane _ sweating 
blood at the sight of 
man’s ingratitude. Long 
before, as a tiny Babe, 
He had first shed that 
Precious Blood at His 
circumcision. And if 
there was any note of 
impatience in His life, 
it was that the time 
might soon come when 
He should pour forth all 





As if no dreadful deed were done, 
As if God’s Blood had never flowed 
To hinder sin, or to atone. 


Shall it be always thus, O Lord? 

Wilt Thou not work this hour in me 
The grace Thy Passion merited, 

Hatred of self and love of Thee? 


Oh, by the pains of Thy pure love, 
Grant me the gift of holy fear; 

And give me of Thy Bloody Sweat 
To wash my guilty conscience clear! 


Ever when tempted, make me see, 
Beneath the olive’s moon-pierced shade, 
My God, alone, outstretched, and bruised, 
And bleeding, on the earth He made. 


And make me feel it was my sin, 
As though no other sins there were, 
That was to Him Who bears the world, 
A load that He could scarcely bear. 


From Fat..«r Faber’s “The Agony.” 








Christ, as of a lamb 
unspotted and undefil- 
ed.” 

Thus, as we look 
down upon the blood- 
stained body of Jesus 
here in Gethsemane, 
each one of us must 
say, “This is the price 
of my redemption. This 
is how He loved me 
and delivered Himself 


for me.” 


PRAYER OF BLESSED 
BaTrTistA VARANI 


“Ah, Lord, how lav- 
ishly didst Thou give us 
all Thy blood, pouring 
upon us Thy love. With 
Ah, 





His blood for men. ‘““I have a baptism” He had 
said, “wherewith I am to be baptized, and how 
am I straitened till it be accomplished.” This 
baptism was to be the baptism of His blood, and 
now that His Passion has begun, He is already 
bathed in its ruddy waters. ‘ 

So, too, all during the following day that Preci- 
ous Blood is to flow forth from His body, in 
streams at the Scourging, in tiny rivulets at the 
Crowning, to be drunk in thirstily by the dusty 
streets of the city along the Via Dolorosa, and to 
trickle slowly from the open wounds in His hands 
and feet, until only a last few drops remain to 


what a great price didst Thou redeem me. 
how ungrateful am I if I do not love Thee in 
return. I pray Thee, most sweet Lord, that Thy 
empurpled Blood may adorn my poor soul with 
all virtues and graces. May the precious purchase 
that Thou didst make of me, the great price that 
Thou didst pay for me, remain fixed in my memory 
to remind me that I should have it constantly 
rooted¥in my heart. O Lord Jesus, mayst Thou 
be praised and blessed forever and ever.” (Let 
your mind dwell on these thoughts and your heart 
speak out in your own words to our Lord. 

The lessons of Divine Wisdom and Power to 
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be learned from the Precious Blood are well-nigh 
innumerable. But two stand out for us above the 
rest: the heinousness of sin that caused such a cruel 
redemption, and the love of our Lord Who gave 
so lavishly of His own blood for us. Every time 
we are tempted to sin, we might look at that sin 
through the red mist of the blood of Christ, and 
ask ourselves, “Is it worth the price?” Each time 
we are led to doubt the love of Jesus or His power 
to atone for our sins, let us look at that blood, one 
drop of which is sufficient to satisfy for a world 
of sins, and all shed for us as though each of us 
were the only one on earth. 

And it is this thought of our Lord’s love for 
souls, shown forth in the shedding of His Precious 
Blood for them, which ought to make us take up 
in earnest the new work of the Archconfraternity, 
outlined last month, the work of that little saint 
of our own day, the Little Flower of Jesus, the 
Lay Apostolate of the Precious Blood, the Lay 
Apostolate of Christ Crucified. 

We read in her life that one Sunday at the end 
of Mass, as she was closing her prayer book, a 
picture of our Lord on the Cross half slipped out, 
showing only one of His Divine hands pierced 
and bleeding. “I felt,” says the Little Flower, 
“an indescribable thrill, such as I had never felt 
before. My heart was torn with grief to see that 
Precious Blood falling to the earth, and no one 
caring to treasure It as It fell. I resolved to re- 
main continually in spirit at the foot of the Cross, 
that I might receive the Divine Dew of Salvation 
and pour it forth upon souls. From that day, the 
cry of my dying Savior “I thirst!” sounded in- 
cessantly in my heart, and kindled therein a burn- 
ing desire hitherto unknown to me. I felt myself 
consumed with thirst for souls, and I longed at 
any cost to snatch sinners from the everlasting 
flames of hell.” 

Soon, very soon, her resolve to remain at the 
foot of the Cross bore fruit. At that time a brutal 
murderer, Pranzini, was about to suffer the death 
sentence. ‘The little friend of Jesus Crucified 
could not bear the thought of this poor wretch 
continuing in the impenitence he had thus far 
manifested. She wondered whether some of the 
peace and love which came to her from Christ 
cguld not be brought to that hardened heart. 
Offering for the criminal’s conversion the infinite 
merits of the Savior, she said, in all simplicity: 
“My God, I am quite sure Thou wilt pardon this 
unhappy Pranzini. I should still think so if he 
did not confess his sins or give any sign of repent- 
ance, because I have such confidence in Thy un- 
bounded mercy; but this is my first sinner, and 
therefore I beg for his soul.” 
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The day after Pranzini’s execution she hastily 
opened the paper, La Croix. Tears betrayed her 
emotion and she was obliged to run out of the room. 
Pranzini had mounted the scaffold without con- 
fessing or receiving absolution, and the executionere 
was already dragging him to the fatal block, when 
all at once,—apparently in answer to a sudden 
inspiration—he turned, seized the crucifix which 
the priest was offering to him, and kissed Our 
Lord’s Sacred Wounds three times. 

After this, the Little Flower’s desire for the 
salvation of souls increased until it became a grand 
passion. Her thirst for souls, the thirst that had 
first taken possession of her when she “had seen 
the Precious Blood flowing from the wounds of 
Jesus,” became like to that of her Divine Master. 
“Upon souls” she writes, “I poured forth the 
Precious Blood of Jesus, and to Jesus I offered 
these souls refreshed with the dew of Calvary. 
In this way I thought to quench His thirst; and the 
more I gave Him to drink, so much the more did 
the thirst of my own soul increase.” 

The Little Flower, although now in heaven, 
is still carrying out her apostolate on earth. She 
still thirsts for souls; and more and more we read 
of souls brought back to Christ Crucified through 
her, souls of sinful Catholics, souls of those out- 
side the Faith. 

Why cannot we try to imitate the Little Flower 
by being Lay Apostles of the Precious Blood, of 
Christ Crucified? As Father Faber well says, 
“Zeal for souls, love of souls is the grace which 
perhaps of all others is the most direct, natural 
and inevitable grace of devotion to the Precious 
Blood.” For, in the words of the Little Flower, 
when we stand in Gethsemane or accompany our 
Lord through His Sacred Passion, and “see His 
Precious Blood falling to the earth, with no one 
caring to treasure It as It falls,” we too shall 
resolve to offer up that Precious Blood for the souls 
that need it most, so that it shall not be lost. 

‘O Jesus, give me, I beg of Thee, a share in Thy 
burning thirst for souls. Help me, through Thy 
Precious Blood, to bring souls to Thee, and thus 
atone for the dishonor that I have brought to that 
Precious Blood by my sins. (Continue making 
such petitions as these as long as you feel your 
heart moved by them.) 

ResoLuTion :—I shall make my daily offerings 
of the Precious Blood devoutly, with special 
thought for those outside the Faith. 

AsPIRATION :—Eternal Father, I offer Thee the 
Precious Blood of Jesus Christ in reparation for 
my sins, for the wants of Holy Church, for the 
conversion of sinners and for this month’s intention 
of the Archconfraternity of the Sacred Passion. 








The Assumption 


By Amy ScamMan 


Dust to dust, is the lot of sinners; 
We must wait to all men rise, 

’Ere our human souls and bodies 
Are united in the skies. 


Only one of all God’s creatures 
Did He save from darksome tomb-- 
Her to whom we lift our praises: 
“Blest the fruit of thy pure womb!” 


She it was who bore Him, nursed Him 
In His tender Infancy. 

In His Boyhood He obeyed her. 
Even as He counsels me. 


’Twas a mother’s heart was riven, 
As beside the Cross she stood; 

The bruised Body she there gazed on 

Was her own through motherhood. 


When was ended all the anguish 
Of the doleful Passiontide, 

He ascended into Heaven 
With His Body glorified: 

Soon He called His faithful Mother 
Soul and body to His side. 


At Mass 
By Dappy Sen Fu 


HEN you assist at Mass the same thing 

happens before you that happened on Mt. 
Calvary when Our Lord died on the Cross for 
the salvation of the world. You may not hear the 
mob fiercely shouting nor see the Blood coursing 
from His mangled members, but there upon the 
altar before you He presents Himself as a Victim 
to His Father for you in as real a manner as He 
did on the first Good Friday. 

This is what you are to understand by those 
tremendous words of your catechism: The Mass 
is the same sacrifice as that of Calvary, except that 
now it is offered in an unbloody manner. 

You will ask: How can something that happens 
today be the same thing as that which happened 
nearly two thousand years ago? 

Of course it is a mystery, but none the less true 








and actual. It is part of that wonderful mystery 
by which our Lord becomes present in the Blessed 
Sacrament. Do not think that what goes on dur- 
ing the Mass is only solemn ceremonies and 
reverent actions. These are all centered about the 
person of our Lord Who is the chief actor at that 
altar and upon it. At such a moment you could 
not be nearer to Heaven without catching a glimpse 
of the blessed in adoration before the Lamb of 
God Who taketh away the sins of the world. 

Here is one way in which the reality of the 
Mass is explained and that it is the same Sacrifice 
as that of Calvary: 

A single stroke of the bell is a signal that the 
consecration approaches. All becomes silent as 
the priest takes the bread in his hands. Then, over 
this, he utters the words of consecration, and, by 
the power of Him Who spoke in the beginning and 
all things sprang’ into being, the substance of the 
bread is changed into the Body of Christ. 

The priest kneels in adoration before it. He 
holds it aloft for your adoration; and he replaces 
it upon the altar. 

Now he takes the chalice with the wine and 
likewise pronounces the consecrating words over it, 
and by the same almighty power the substance of 
the wine becomes the Blood of our Lord. In like 
manner the priest adores it, holds it up for your 
adoration and places it upon the altar. 

Behold what has happened! Even as the lance 
of the soldier piercing the Side of our Savior from 
which issued His most precious Blood, making 
Him finally a Victim for mankind, so the conse- 
crating words of the priest are as a sword separating 
that same blessed Body and Blood and presenting 
Him anew to His Father as our Victim and the 
source of every blessing. ; 

Further to help you understand how our Lord 
lies there upon the altar as a real victim, consider 
the strange fact that the priest does not address 
Him directly at this part of the Mass. You should 
think that the first words appointed to be uttered 
by the priest after the consecration would be words 
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of fervent welcome addressed directly to our Lord 
Himself. But no; we do not address a victim, 
one who is sacrificed or slain. Examine the canon 
of the Mass in your prayerbook and you will find 
that the priest utters not a single word directly to 
our Lord from the consecration until he has taken 
a portion of the Sacred Host and mingled it with 
the Blood in the chalice. With the Body and 
Blood thus reunited, the priest for the first time 
addresses Our Lord saying, “Lamb of God, Who 


taketh away the sins of the world, have mercy 
upon us!” 


You would think it a rare privilege to have 
stood by the Cross with the Blessed Mother and 
Mary Magdalene and the faithful Apostle John 
and with them to have shown your loyalty and 
sympathy for your Savior. You should think that 
our Lord would have imparted to you every 
blessing and that, above all, your final perseverance 
was assured. 

At Mass, you should understand that you enjoy 
these very privileges. You are just as close to the 
adorable Victim. The Wounds are in His Hands 
and Feet, the memories of Calvary are in His 
Heart. He craves your sympathy and gratitude. 
And no less are the blessings for time and eternity. 


Mr. Hubble Meets Young Malcolm 
By RicHarp RoBERts 


OT that his youngsterhood dates many years 

back; not that he was ever looked upon as 

being clever or precocious; but from their first 
meeting, Malcolm felt an intuitive dislike for Spence- 
ly Hubble. Children are said to be gifted with a 
certain grade of discernment of spirits, and the 
saying is no platitude. ‘Fresh’ as he most probably 
was, Malcolm once asked his sister if Mr. H. had 
been christened after they saw him dressed for a 
dance. As he visualized Mr. Hubble—short, stout 
and sleek of attitude and attire—he thought the 
name suggestive and fitting. 

Malcolm’s aversion to his sister’s gentleman was 
rivetted eternally, however, one evening in March. 
Together, Kate and her caller were glancing through 
an album. The last picture inserted was of Malcolm in 
cassock and surplice. For a year or more, he had been 
in altarboy at Saint Michael’s, and he was proud of 
his position and of his uniform. Mr. Hubble exhaled 
a cloud of smoke and turning to Kate, said, “Who’s 
that, Kate? Oh I wouldn’t know him in the dresses!” 

That slur—accompanied by a sickly smile—was 
like a knout lash to Malcolm’s sensitive disposition. 
His sister’s silence, which struck him as being sheep- 
ish, and her smile of apparent sympathy in his direc- 
tion, were too much for self control or conventionality. 

“Kate,” he blurted, “I’m ashamed of you! You 
know Mr. Hubble ain’t got good manners!” A 
second’s silence followed this outburst of boyish in- 
lignation, but Malcolm did not wait to see results. 
He bounded from the sofa, and started out early for 
St. Michael’s. 


+. * * * * * * 
The belfry boomed its one wierdly selemn stroke. 
Up towards the front of the church, vestibule steps 
led to doors on the left and on the right. At the 
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foot of the left flight lay two figures, one of St. 


Michael the Archangel, smashed into a thousand 
pieces. The other figure lay huddled in a heap, but as 
the stroke of one boomed out from the tower above, 
the figure stirred and sighed and then lay still again. 
His head ached rackingly. A sense of the strange- 
ness of his surroundings made him stir again, and 
Malcolm Nolan rolled over and managed to drag 
himself to the first step. Now it all came back to 
him—services, Sunday night, his playing with the 
electric lights, the sexton chasing him, his dash down 
the stairs, his tripping on the mat, his collision with 
the statue, and now—it was awfully dark and quiet. 
He felt weak and his head throbbed. © He blinked 
ruefully at the broken statue. But gradually a sense 
of loneliness conquered everything else and he longed 
to get away and get home. Queer his sister had not 
come for him—Kate was the only one home. 

Slowly and dizzily he began to climb the steps into 
the church. He felt too weak to pull open any of the 
big doors, even if they were unlocked. The sanctu- 
ary and sacristy were only a few pews away and he 
would get out by the ground window. 

Say what you will, it is a creepy sensation to be 

all alone, in a big church, at night, in the dark, with 
no light save the little red flicker way up in space. 
Malcolm shrank back with a shudder. “Ooh but it’s 
spooky!” he whispered to himself. Again he ventured 
a peek through the doorway. The red light seemed 
so far away, and he had to pass a confessional. A 
legion of possibilities lurked behind the curtains. “A 
red light, yes.” Half dazed, he murmured to himself. . 
“Yes, red. Huh? Yellow? No, red. But it’s yellow. 
Yi it’s red,—there’s another!” Slowly it 
dawned upon him as he crouched there. There was 
the red lamp blinking in the space on high, and on 
the tabernacle door, dancing here and there, was a 
soft, yellow light. The yellow light was ten feet long; 
then it fell to five feet; then it went out. 

Malcolm was almost stiff with terror. There was 
someone in the church! The light blinked once more, 
and went out. On again and this time it lay on the 
table of the altar. He waited, breathing fast and 
shor.. A thin flame of blue and yellow began to spit 
around the tabernacle door. Malcolm knew no such 
term as ‘acetyline torch’ but he realized what was 
being done. 


“Oh!” He said it half aloud. Quick as thought, 
the man at the altar turned around. Malcolm shrank 
lower still as he saw that face, but Spencely Hubble 
turned back to his work. All in one, big surging 
emotion, Malcolm thought of his dislike for the fop 
who paid court to his sister, he thought of last night’s 
cutting sneer and now he seemed to feel like one big 
muscle as he clenched his fists in hatred of that man 
at the altar. His faith asserted itself instinctively 
and overruled every other feeling. “He had to save 
God! What fear had he of that slick sneak?” 


First one shoe came off, then another. Cautiously 
he crouched and crawled toward the sanctuary. Only 
five pews to go! Once the floor creaked under the 
carpet, but the curtain of the sanctuary rail hid him. 
Behind the ministers’ bench and he was out of sight. 
In the sacristy he stood up, dizzy and trembling from 
head to foot. He shut his eyes tight and clenched 
his fists and breathed deep. Over to the switchboard 
he tiptoed. The main was off. One by one he 
shoved into place the forty odd single switches. He 
worked feverishly fast. Then, stepping over to a 
large vestment closet, he pulled the partly open door 
a little wider open. Reaching over, he grasped the 
main firmly. A slight rasp. a spitting of blue sparks. 
and the church of St. Michael was ablaze with light 
from floor to roof and from choir to sanctuary. 

An interminable five minutes later, when Father 
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McDonald, the pastor, and a policeman hurried 
into the sacristy, they were first seen by Malcolm as 
he peered from behind the folds of a black cope. In 
a second he was out on the floor. 

“Father, did they get there in time? Did he get 
the chalice or the hosts?” And then a panting, 
white-faced altarboy told how he spoiled the burglar’s 
game, and how he got the idea of signalling the 
whole neighborhood from his accident of the night 
just past. 

“How about him, Father? Did he get away?” 

“No, sonny, they got him.” But not till later on 
did they tell him that Spencely Hubble was dead, 
when captured. Unfamiliar with his ground, he had 


tripped and broken his neck. 
* * k kK * 


* 


It was Sunday evening. 
“Malcolm, can you give me a seven-letter word 
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for ‘faithfulness’? 

“Sure, sis,—it’s a jawbreaker, but how about 
‘loyalty’ ?” 

“Good, Mal, ‘loyalty’ it’ll be” and Kate was glad 
her brother was too busy to notice the flush on her 
cheek and the tremor of her hand as she spelled out 
‘l-o-y-a-I-t-y.’ 

“I’m going to St. Michael’s, Kate. 
night?” 

"Yes, Malcolm, I’ll go along with you, 
You’re the best company I could have.” 


Titles of Honor 


If you desire to know from his title how high 
a man ranks in royal honors, study this passage 
from that happy writer, Charles Lamb: 

I have published a little book for children on 
titles of honor; and to give them some idea of 
the difference of rank and gradual rising, I have 
made a little scale, supposing myself to receive the 
following various accessions of dignity from the 
king, who is the fountain of honor—As at first, 
1, Mr. C. Lamb; 2, C. Lamb, Esq.; 3, Sir C. 
Lamb, Bart.; 4, Baron Lamb, of Stamford; 5, 
Viscount Lamb; 6, Earl Lamb; 7, Marquis Lamb; 
8, Duke Lamb. It would look quibbing to carry 
it on further, and especially as it is not necessary 
for children to go beyond the ordinary titles of 
sub-regal dignity in our country; otherwise I have 
sometimes in my dreams imagined myself still 
advancing, as, 9th, King Lamb; 10th, Emperor 
Lamb; 11th, Pope Innocent; higher than which 
is nothing upon earth. 


Coming to- 


dear. 





NOTICE TO JUNIORS 


Please read Father Harold’s letter 
on the second page of this issue. Then 
read it to some of your relatives and 
friends. They may give you some 
money for the poor famine-suffers in 
China. You will, won’t you? 








Look Here! 


MY DEAR JUNIORS: 


I just got this picture from China. These t 
boys are victims of the famine in Hunan. T 
came to our Mission in Shenchowfu. They 4 
holding bowls and their looks are an appeal | 
some rice. It’s not much they want, but the 
sionaries find it hard to give it to them, because 
Missionaries are poor themselves and every 4 
thousands of poor people are begging from th 
just a little rice. 

It cost you at least ten cents to go to the mot 
Suppose you give the price of admission to 
poor? How much does a soda cost? Remed 
that ten cents will feed a poor boy or girl in Ch 
for one day. 

We are asking the grown-ups to send 3 
donations as they can. But we want you Jus 
also to send us something. The best way of & 
ing small donations is in two cent stamps. Wi 
change them into money. 

Dappy Sen Fr 
| Passtonist MissIonaRIEs 
Address: THE SIGN 

| Union Crry, New Jersey 
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The Sisters of Shenchowfu - - - A Catholic Chinese General 


Traveling in War Time - - - Gemma’s League 


The Sisters at Shenchowfu 


By FaTHER AGATHO PurrILL, C. P. 


N board this Chinese steamer, Te San, I am 
at last able to send you a few lines, that 
will be interesting to many for the reason 

I am now accompanying the Sisters of Charity on 
their way to Shenchowfu. My only desk is my 
knee, and an old milk can for a seat. My fountain 
pen was broken in half some time ago by some 
Chink stepping on my kit. The ink-container 
however is a rubber bag, and so none of the 
ink was lost. Sister Finan fixed it up in splints 
and bound it with adhesive tape, and so I am 
still using it. It wabbles at times and writing is 
hard, but the news is so good that it must keep 
going whether lame or well. 

When Father Edmund died, Father Dominic 
was making a visitation of my district and its 
stations. We had been on the road three days 
and were stopping at a place called Lee Che Wan. 
Father Constantine sent a messenger with a Mass 
kit and the mail to this place. Father Dominic 
opened one letter and it was from Father Edmund, 
saying how well he was and that the new Pro- 
curation building was under way. He was also 
extremely happy over the fact that he was able 
to hear confessions in Chinese. The second 
letter was from Father Ulric, O. F. M., telling 
Father Dominic of Father Edmund’s death. The 
shock was too much. Father Dominic turned 
white so suddenly that I thought he was going to 
faint. Fortunately Brother Lambert was with us 
at the time, and he did all he could to keep Father 
Dominic up. All three of us felt sick. We could 
not believe it was our own Father Edmund, and 
tried to think of some other Father Edmund in 
China. Father Ulric’s letter was read a second 


and a third time, and there was no mistake. 

We went back home to Yungshunfu the next 
day. After talking the matter over, it was 
decided that Father Dominic should go to Hankow 
and he told me to go with him. We soon started 
over the mountains for the trip to Hankow. It 
was an exciting trip. The first day out one of 
the soldiers accompanying us was shot, and 
another severely wounded by bandits. We were 
overtaken on the second day by a terrible thunder 
storm. Perhaps the heavy rain was far better 
protection than soldiers and kept the bandits 
under cover. The soldiers refused to go any 
further on the third day, as they claimed the 
rebel troops were not far away. We went on and 
soon met the fleeing Szechuan troops. * Their 
commander, Tang Ze Mu, told us there would be 
no danger from his men and to continue on our 
journey. 

We arrived safely at the Augustinian Mission 
of Tayung, and Father Joseph treated us royally. 
After Mass the next morning, we started by boat 
for down river. More trouble; every now and 
then our boat was stopped by soldiers for in- 
spection, and only that I had a letter from the 
Commander, we would never have got past 
them. After much annoyance and loss of patience, 
we finally made Tsing Shi. From this place it is 
possible to get to Changteh by a small steamer. 
From Changteh to Hankow, we had to travel on 
a barge. 

Of course Father Kevin and the Sisters were 
glad to see Father Dominic and myself. After 
attending to a number of things, Father Dominic 
was obliged to hasten back to Shenchowfu. He 
left me at Hankow to attend to the Procuration 
building and remain with Father Kevin who is 
acting as Procurator until Father Edmund’s suc- 
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cessor is appointed. When here Father Dominic 
decided that the Sisters should start as soon as 
possible for their own Convent of the Little 
Flower, and he arranged for me to accompany 
them as far as Cheah. and he would take them 
from there to Shenchowfu. 


On June 19, the Sisters and myself boarded a 
small steamer for Changteh. After traveling 
nearly the whole day, we had to transfer to a 
small barge, because the river was so low it was 
impossible for the steamer to go further. The 
barge is slower, but accommodations are much 
better, at least for writing letters. The Sisters 
are so anxious to get to their Mission, that I be- 
lieve they will succeed this time. They have 
been so long without a real home. The devil 
certainly has made the road very rough for them. 
They are all in excellent spirits, and make the 
best of the worst in the most cheerful manner. 
As I am writing this letter we are about twelve 
miles from Changteh, and if the rest of the trip 
is as smooth as it has been thus far, the Sisters 
will have a pleasant journey. 

It is China, and the hot part of the Summer. 
The room I have is about four feet wide and not 
long enough to stretch out full length; if I did 
so, there might not be a room any more. It is 
right next to the engine room; the only window 
opens into the engine room. But luckily I have 
a door, and open it for air and for the crowds 
on the boat to hang around and watch me write 
a letter. The Sisters have better quarters near 
the pilot house. They have made good friends 
with the children on board and have astonished 
the natives with bread and sugar. With their 
cakes and pies and sweets they are spoiling the 
m‘ssionaries. Father Ulric at Hankow declares 
his church was never kept in such good order and 
cleanliness as when the Sisters were there. They 
are surely going to do wonderful work at Shen- 
chowfu, and I earnestly pray that a band of 
them will be sent to my Mission at Yungshunfu. 
The Sisters will truly be the salvation of China. 

For four years I worked steadily at Yungshun- 
fu. This little trip has been real medicine for me. 
The first years must be the hardest. To get 
decent sugar for coffee, decent salt, a clean table, 
such as I have had since reaching Hankow, is a 
great change and a blessing in a way to make 
me work all the more to have the same things at 
Yungshun. 


We arrived safely at Changteh. Father 
Dominic met us and brought us to the Augustinian 
Convent. The Catholic Chinese and the Fathers 
were pleased beyond measure to see the Sisters 
again. Arrangements were made to begin the 
journey to Shenchowfu, and Father Dominic and 
the Sisters soon started for their final destination. 
I returned to Hankow. After three weeks time, 
word was received at Hankow of the safe arrival 
of the Sisters at Shenchowfu. Undoubtedly 
Father Dominic or the Sisters will write an ac- 
count of their trip up the Yuan, through its 
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dangerous rapids and its scenic shores. They 
planned a glorious welcome for them at Shen- 
chow, and one of the Fathers there will send you 
a description of it. 

Father Kevin and myself are here now to attend 
to all the buying for the missionaries and to watch 
over the erection -of the new building. It is pro- 
gressing nicely and we hope to be able to occupy 
it some time in Autumn. After that I hope to 
return to Yunshunfu and continue the building 
of my different missions. 

Be sure we are grateful for all the prayers and 
good works offered for us and our efforts to make 
the Chinese true Catholics. We appreciate all 
that benefactors are doing for us, and remember 
them in our Masses and prayers that God may 
reward them for their share in our work. 


A Catholic Chinese General 


By FaTHER Rupert LANGENBACHER, C. P. 
\HENCHOWFU, typical of other Chinese 
S cities, frequently has a change of masters. 
The latest movement in the game of “‘perpetu- 
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al war” brought us a Catholic General, of whom 
we had heard many edifying reports. As it was 
a usual thing for him to visit the Missions, we 
daily expected a call. We were not disappointed. 
On Saturday afternoon we were notified of his 
coming, and he came with his retinue just as we 
had finished our evening meditation. 

Seven sturdy soldiers of fine physique and well 
armed formed his bodyguard. General Paul Tsen 
Hung Hai himself was modestly attired, at least 
for a war-lord, which class usually delights in 
flashy uniforms, denoting their high martial rank. 
His clothes, one might use the word “dress” 
literally, consisted of a black satin ma qua and 
a silver grayifu. The ma qua is a Chinese riding 
jacket and is similar in shape to an extremely 
short frock coat with very generous sleeves. The 
i fu so much resembles a woman’s dress, that is 
of the old type, that foreigners frequently call 
it a dress. The General was of a prepossessing 
appearance, of medium height, a kindly dispo- 
sition. 

On his arrival he was ushered into our guest 
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room, and the bodyguard took up their position 
outside the door. According to custom, there was 
a surfeit of bowing and nodding, until finally the 
Fathers and their distinguished visitor persuaded 
themselves to be seated. At once the topic of 
conversation led to that of the General’s Catholic 
ancestors. This is a subject very pleasing to 
him and he never tires of it. With laudable pride 
he told us how for five generations his forefathers 
were sons of Holy Mother the Church. He had 
been baptized when only three days old and was 
given the name of Paul. That he was a devout 
practical Catholic and a credit to the Faith, we 
soon discovered, for during the course of his 
conversation he remarked many things that 
edified us greatly. At the beginning of Lent each 
year, he never fails to make a spiritual retreat of 
several days. Amidst the noise of battle, he 
never ceases his prayers. While traveling by 
chair over the mountains, it is his custom to say 
the rosary of the Blessed Virgin Mary. He is 
faithful in his attendance at Mass and in receiv- 
ing the Holy Sacraments. 

This was the General’s first visit to our Mission, 
and he did not remain more than an hour. On 


leaving he inquired about the time of Mass and 
assured us of his coming. 

As the next day was Sunday, the General and 
his bodyguard arrived in good time. Before the 
Holy Sacrifice, he took his turn with the poorest 
of God’s children in approaching the tribunal of 
penance. Having finished his Confession, he was 
ushered into one of the front pews. During Mass 
he manifested the deepest reverence, thereby 
showing a keen realization of the Sacred Mys- 
teries enacted before him. 

When the time came for Holy Communion, 
reverently and modestly the General approached 
the railing to receive the Bread of Life. By his 
side knelt a little child. It was a scene to be 
remembered. Here was the General, commander 
of thousands, like the little child by his side 
welcoming the Lord of Heaven with the greatest 
respect and profound humility. 

After the Mass and prayers, one could hear 
something of the “din of battle,” for in honor 
of the General, a few thousand fire-crackers were 
set off in the yard. Preparations had been made 
inside the Mission for breakfast for the dis- 
tinguished visitor. While at breakfast he ex- 
pressed a desire to see our “University!” 

It did not take a long time to assemble the 
boys, dressed in their holiday attire, in one of 
the class rooms of the school. It would not im- 
press an American as a spacious auditorium. In 
size it is nearly forty feet in length and about 
twenty feet wide. The walls are white-washed 
and the floor is mud. The desks are frail affairs 
that groan and squeak under the least burden. 

General Tsen Hung Hai, after receiving and 
returning the salute of the boys, delivered a very 
interesting and practical talk to them. After- 


‘wards he gave an outline of his address on the 


blackboard. He wished to impress on their minds 
what Catholic boys should be and are expected 
to be, because of their baptism and faith. It 
was a code of principles that expressed honor and 
obedience to God loyalty and fidelity in the per- 
formance of daily task - and love for all mankind. 
The speaker was evidently much at home when 
dwelling n such topics, for he spoke with notable 
ease and unction. As Father Paul afterwards 
remarked the General was only giving a history 
of his own life. The students appreciated the 
fatherly talk, for when I asked one what he 
thought of it, he replied in that favorite Chinese 
superlative “ding hao,’ mighty good. 

Before the General’s departure, there was the 
usual posing for pictures. This over, the special 
ceremonies of leave-taking commenced. Not 
wishing to be disrespectful to Chinese customs, 
let me be excused for the remark that it reminded 
one of the saying: “You first, dear Alphonse! 
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: after you, my dear Gaston!” Finally, our 
guest was persuaded to his chao tdz the chair 
© used when traveling. This was immediately 
) lifted up on the shoulders of two stalwart men, 
© and the party was soon lost to view. Although 
© the General had gone, his splendid example and 
| the good impressions made on all of us still 
) linger in our memories. 


Traveling in War Time 
FATHER THEOPHANE Maculire, C. P. 


; V ARIOUS indeed are the events of war. One 
of the minor results of the present disturb- 
ance in Hunan is that Father Anthony and 
» myself are here at Yungshunfu, having come 
© hither without so much as a word of farewell to 
' the Fathers at Shenchow. The Szechuanese and 
» several Hunan armies that cast in their lot with 
5 the invaders passed through our district on their 
» way to Changteh. For a long time the provincial 
= government at Changsha seemed to manifest little 
» interest until-a noticeable deficit in tax receipts 
' stirred them to action. The report spread that 
» they were to push back the forces that had been 
» cutting off their revenue. But as such movements 
> over here are usually effected without much actual 

fighting, affairs in these parts continued as usual. 
| A few days after Easter, Father Anthony and 
» myself hiked to Wusu to say Mass for the people 
' there on Low Sunday. As a rule we return on 
| Sunday, but on this occasion we decided to re- 
| main another day hoping to secure some good 
| pictures of the people and the locality. At four 
» o'clock Monday morning, Fathers Dominic and 
| Raphael called at the mission station to say their 
Masses. They wished to make an early start on 
the second lap of their trip up the North River. 
Since we had been aroused at such-an hour, we 
suggested that we go along with them for part 
| of the way. We were delightfully surprised when 
after some deliberation we were told that we 
might accompany them as far as Wang Tsun, 
which they expected to reach by Thursday. From 
Wang Tsun to Wusu—down stream—is only a 
day’s trip, for one travels fast when shooting the 
rapids. 

We made Wang Tsun at the scheduled time, 
after a pleasant four days. To be sure it was 
in cramped quarters and we had more Chinese 
food than ever before. But the appetites were 
equal to the occasion and even the “leather” eggs 
(eggs which have been buried for a long time) 
| were palatable. 

The five boys from Father Raphael’s mission 
were as lively as one would wish. In fact, one 
time we had to put a damper on their dctivities. 
After rounding a corner high up on a mountain 


road, we discovered Pat hurling rocks at a neway 
finished idol. Praiseworthy as his zeal may have 
been (he was a picture in action) we had to 
forbid such an exhibition of it, since there are 
enough troubles afoot around here without having 
a pagan mob chasing us. Trouble was really 
nearer than we had anticipated. 

Father Anthony and myself had planned to re- 
turn to Wusu on Saturday. On Friday night the 
Paotsing army left Wang Tsun, forcing into their 
service all the men they could find, including our 
boatmen. At that time the two days trip by chair 
was out of the question. Besides it was rumored 
that a battle might take place near Wang Tsun. 
There was only one thing for us to do, and that 
was to hasten on and join the others on their way 
to Yungshunfu. We were glad to do so. By this 


‘time Fathers Dominic and Raphael and the 


Chinese boys were fully a hundred Ji on their 
way. 

We started on our long walk early Sunday 
morning. A drizzling rain made the narrow road 
muddy and slippery. Then just outside the gate 
of the city we met and passed the whole line of 
the Szechuan division. Except for questioning us, 
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they made no difficulty and allowed us to continue 
our journey. At noon we stopped at an inn 272 
put away a bowl of rice, and continued on to one 
of the Yuugshun out-missions. When we arrived 
there we discovered it was the station which 
bandits had burned to the ground the year be- 
fore. After a short rest, we began the last and 
hardest part of the journey. By twilight we had 
come through the mountain pass that dips down 
to the valley of Yungshun. A boy met us and 
gave us the information that the Hunan soldiers 
hed left and that a strange army was in the city. 
We kept together, and fortunately found the ap- 
proaches and the city gate without guards. 

Father Dominic had come to Yungshun for a 
visitation of the Mission and, at the Bishop’s re- 
quest, to give Confirmation. We two? Well, we 
came because we could not go the other way. 
Anyhow we were made to feel at home and that 
we were truly welcome. Fathers Agatho and 
Constantine and Brother Lambert were glad to 
see us. As they knew nothing of our coming and 
were unprepared, it was not our wish to stop very 
long and we tried to think out some way of getting 
back to Shenchow. But meantime word came 
from the Fathers there that Hunan troops were 
closing in on the Szechuan soldiers at that point. 
If driven out, the latter threatened to loot the 
city. They were driven out and did rob every 
place, but, thank God, the Mission was spared. 
We could not go to Paotsing, for it was rapidly 
becoming the storm centre of the territory. 

The next news from Shenchow was of Father 
Edmund’s sudden death. The telegram never 
reached Shenchow and by the time they had 
received Father Ulric’s letter, Father Edmund 
had been buried more than a week. May Our 
Divine Master reward him and give him eternal 
rest! The first Solemn Mass ever celebrated in 
Yungshun was on the feast of St. Paul of the 
Cross; the second was a Requiem for our beloved 
confrere, Father Edmund. 

On May 3, there were Baptism and First Com- 
munion, and Confirmation of forty-four. Then 
without further delay Father Dominic turned his 
attention to Hankow. But how was he to get 


there? There was a northerly route that 1;; 
through a dangerous district, but, since it was the 
cnly way, Fathers Dominic and Agatlio de. 
termined to try it. The first day the; had soldier; 
to conduct them to the end of their first stop. 
Two of these men were behind with the baggaze, 
but were told to go ahead and catch up with the 
Fathers. On the way the bandits attacked them, 
killing ong ard bad!y wounding the other. The 
wounded man, however, made his escape. Thirty 
local men were sent out to rescue the baggage. 
The Fathers were heard from several days later 
when they had reached an Augustinian Mission, 
A little further on, they were to take a boat that 
would bring them into safe territory. 

We have been waiting for further developments 
in the situation around here. Yungshun, however, 
is comparatively quiet. Paotsing is in a pretty 
bad state. Father Raphael’s Mission is right in 
the midst of it. He wrote to us not to make any 
attempt at travelling. It seems that Hunan troops 
have been winning everywhere and that the 
others are about cornered. But this cornering has 
been effected in that part of Hunan that happens 
to be Paotsing-Yungshunfu districts. It does 
make things interesting. Furthermore, Father 
Anthony and myself have received instructions 
from Father Dominic to remain here. 

My kindest regards to all. From what I have 
told you of conditions here, you will see that we 
really need prayers. 


Gemma’s League 


During June the following prayers and good 
works were offered for the Missions and for the 
Priests and Sisters in China. 


. Spiritual Treasury 


12 
25,988 
15,370 
59,598 

506,899 
9,379 
273,316 
18,883 
163,709 


3,015 
39,028 


Masses said 

Masses heard 

Holy Communions 

Visits to Blessed 
Sacraments 

Spiritual Communions 

Benedictions 

Sacrifices, Sufferings 

Stations of the Cross 

Visits to Crucifix 

Beads of the Five 
Wounds 

Rosaries 


Offerings of the 
Precious Blood 
Visits to Our Lady 
Beads of the Seven 

Dolors 
Ejaculatory Prayers 


443,000 
43,692 


371,331 
8,296,606 
36,662 


ours of Study : 
76,395 


Hours of Labor 

Acts of Kindness, 
Charity 

Acts of Zeal 

Prayers : i, 

Various Good Works . 





“Restrain Not Grace From 


DANIEL O’CONNOR 
BRIDGET O’CONNOR 
MICHAEL O’ROUKE 
FRANCIS DUNN 
deceased ACOB P. NT 
DWA RD J. RA EEVER 
P. Mc CTR 
LENA SCH 
ELIZABETH EGAN 
oe GRAHAM 


R. COOK 
TOSEPH P, BURKE 
MRS. M. DOYLE 
EDW. S. DEGNAN 
JOHN GIEHL 


INDLY remember 

\. in your prayers and 

good works the follow- 

ing recently 

relatives and friends of 
our subscribers. 


TIMOTHY et Ae 
ANNA McLAUGH 
JULIA MeLAUGHLIN. 


MRS. “JOHN J. CARLEY 








The Dead.” 


MR. MILLER 

CATHERINE BECK 

MRS. AMELIA THOMEY 

eae on CRONI - 

MARY CONNOLL 

JOHN DERRENBACHER 
ALICE DIAMON 

uae TE - 

MRS. ALICE DIAMOND 
THOMAS P. MOORE 
ROSE RAUCH 

JOHN KEANE 

ANNA reir” ROWAN 
ANNA LOUISA ROWAN 

BRIDGE? O’DONNELL 


(Ect. 7, 39-) 

THOMAS C. HANLEY 
THOMAS A. HUGHES 
JAMES E. Dl el 


CLAIRE C. HOFFMA 
thee HEAVERY 
JA KERNS 


MARGARET F. BRENNAN 
FRANCES J. KETRICK 
TECKLA DEITRECH 

AY their souls and 

the souls of all the 
faithful departed, through 
the mercy of God, rest 
in peace. Amen. 
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[ANY BOOK NOTICED HERE CAN 


THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. By E. Boyd Bar- 
ru, S. J. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York City. 
Price: $2.75; postpaid, $2.90. 


It has ever been the ambition of some 
scientists to overthrow Christ:an principles. They 
look upon Catholics as simple, easy-going folk, im- 
posed upon by crafty priests and tyrannical Popes. 
These enlightened scientists of our progressive 
twentieth century are too wise, too keen for anything 
like priestcraft an popery. They have succeeded in 
unmasking Romish hypocrisy and in procuring for 
all men liberty of thought and freedom of speech. 

An empty boast indeed! Such men forget that 
they are attempting the impossible when they en- 
deavor to overthrow Catholic dogma. Evolution was 
supposed to have been the “Eureka” of modern science 
and the “Scylla and Charybdis” of the Catholic Church. 
God, creation, immorality were brushed aside with 
contempt, and grandpa gorilla, fortuitous atomic con- 
course, and fatalism set up in their stead. But the 
Church paid little attention to this idle prattle. She 
still serenly teaches in the name of Christ the same 
truths she has taught for the last two thousand years. 

The Catholic Church does not fear the researches 
© of modern science. This is evinced by Fr. Barrett’s 
© New Psychology. In applying the rock-bottom 
» principles of Scholastic philosophy to the recent dis- 
» coveries of Experimental Psychology he proves to 
» modern scientists that Scholasticism is not a dead 
» thing of the past. but that “the true spirit of 
© Scholasticism has ever been broad and progressive, 
» full of joy at real success in science and ever ready to 
» assimilate new discoveries.” He shows, moreover, 
© that Catholic truth and dogma are not in conflict -with 
» the facts of science, but only with some of the theories 
' and hypotheses of unphilosophical scientists. His 
§ book is a witness to the fact that the Catholic Church 
is neither fearful of nor hostile to the researches of 
science. 

“The New Psychology” is an excellent antidote for 
much of the so-called popular literature on psycho- 
analysis which is disseminated and which threatens 
to undermine Catholic faith and morals. Children 
of the Church and all convinced Christians are urged 
to read Fr. Barrett’s work. By so doing they will be 
enabled to solve intelligently many objections raised 
aenet the freedom of the will and the spirituality of 
the soul. 

Much praise is due the author on producing this 
volume. No doubt it will serve to strengthen the 
faith of many a believer in revealed truth, and remove 
the prejudices of many a dissenter. It is a credit 
both: to science and religion.—C. D. 


DRAW NEAR TO JESUS. By 
Colonel M de S. Address orders to the “Monastery 
of the Visitation,” Ridge — and 89th Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Price: $1.2 


An indelible memory is the eee of a beautiful rose 


natural 


Lieutenant 


BE PROCURED THROUGH “THE SIGN.” 
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bush amid the ram" it destruction of the war zone. 
Proclaiming life in defiance of universal death, it 
seemed to draw its viv'd crimson hue from the heart 
blood of the sleepirg warriors beneath. Angel-like 
this floral sentine! .nspirited the death-dogged survi- 
vors with the thought of the God of life. Such a 
mystic rose bush, budding from the heart of its soldier 
author, is Draw Nexir to Jesus. An exotic nurtured 
in no-man’'s land, it exhales the good odor of Christ, 
despite the poisoned breath of Mars. It is ladened 
with Evcharistic roses, pleadings of a heart divinely 
athirst for au ‘mfortunate’s conversion. The incident 
whicl. inspired the work merits attention. 

Captain T., a brave, dashing officer of the French 
army, had endeared himself to his friends no less by 
his deeds of valor than by his naturally pleasing dis- 
position. By our author, Lieutenant Colonel M de S., 
was he especially esteemed. Allied by nature, they 
were divorced i. spirit. Captain T. was an agnostic; 
our author a fervei:t Catholic. Only God could bridge 
the gulf that separated them. 

While fighting for his country, Captain T. was 
violently unhorsed, sustaining injuries that made him 
a confirmed invalid. The severe shock to his nerve 
centers begot a malady irresponsive to medical treat- 
ment. His condition was pitiable. Science was un- 
able to relieve his pain; agnosticism was helpless to 
dispel despair. At this time the compassion of 
Colonel M de S. was timely and practical: “Captain 
T. did not know our Lord. I then had the thought 
to condense in some meditations, all that I could find 
to comfort him. I wished to put into his heart faith, 
confidence and love, abandonment to the Divine Will, 
esteem for suffering, thirst for the Holy Eucharist, 
intimate life with Jesus. I gleaned from the Holy 
Scripture and from some consoling authors, particular- 
ly St. Francis de Sales, whatever would aid me in 
my apostolate near this dear martyr. The little grain 
germinated. Jesus revealed Himself to Captain T. 
who eventually rejoiced to be like his Savior. The 
Captain died like a saint.’ 

This miracle of grace vouches for the strength of 
Draw Near to Jesus. Its solid, passionate devotion 
to the Blessed Sacrament deserves the commendation 
of Cardinal Mercier, Cardinal Bourne, and Arch- 
bishop Curley. Nor must it be inferred we recom- 
mend a mere war-story. So wanting is the martial 
atmosphere, that it admirably adapts itself to the 
peaceful choir or cell. We appraise it as one of the 
best of recent Eucharistic publications.—C. C. 


A ROSE WREATH FOR THE CROWNING 
OF ST. THERESE OF THE CHILD JESUS. By 
Rev. John P. Clarke. Benziger Bros., New York. 
Price: $1.00. 

Sainthood! What morbid fancies this word con- 
jures up in many minds! Ascetic associations of 


emaciated anchorites and weeping penitents, ecstatic 
visionaries and melancholy monks, the scourge, hair- 
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shirts, deep dungeons, terrible tortures—all this is 
what some people think is encircled within the halo 
of sanctity. Do such images convey the true idea of 
sainthood? Does the practise of heroic virtue 
necessarily imply a dreary life of relentless mortifi- 
cation? Is the imperishable crown reserved for souls 
more angelic than human, admirable yet inimitable? 
Is the lengthy list of hagiography but the incarnation 
of the text “the kingdom of Heaven suffereth violence 
and only the violent bear it away?” Yes, if you seek 
a Jansenistic interpretation of sainthood. Granting 
to past ages that “there were giants in those days;” 
conceding to puritanic pietists that our flaccid, 
effeminate era stands in sad contr st to the stalwart 
sanctity of yore, let us seek a criterion for sainthood 
that fits not the days when European culture was 
vibrant with lusty youth, but a criterion that fits our 
own time when daily life rasps to supersensitiveness. 

But where shall we find the mystic formula of 
sanctity? We shall find it inscribed on the portals 
of “the nurseries of heaven.” The simple legend 


writ so plain that even those who run may read is 


this: “Unless you become as’ little children you shall 
not enter here.” We shall see it personified in the 
Little Flower of Jesus as, in the adapted words of 
Thompson: “She is still at play, save only that her 
play is such as manhood stops to watch, and her play- 
things are those which the gods give their children. 
The universe is the box of toys. She dabbles her 
fingers in the day-fall, is gold-dusty with tumbling 
amidst the stars, makes bright mischief with the 
moon.... She dances in and out of heaven, and chases 
the rolling world.” This playmate of the Child Jesus 
is the salvation of our day. Hers is a sainthood 
allurisg all with the loveliness and lowliness of 
spiritual childhood. Our self-satisfied worldlings 
might resist the overtures of the mighty saints of 
old but they must succumb to the winsome way of this 
Little Flower. The sweet fragrance of her virtues 
is already being wafted upon our sin-fetid atmosphere. 
Her little way is infectious, irrespective of person. 

That Father Clarke is a happy victim of this con- 
tagion appears from A Rose Wreath. Like his former 
tribute, ‘Her Little Way,” it is the simple outpouring 
of a heart captive to this favored child of God. So 
truly has he caught her spirit that it is with difficulty 
we distinguish the sentiments of the saint from those 
of her client. His books are not mere biographies. 
They are charming bouquets of little flowers. Take 
them up and immediately you smell the roses and 
the violets, just as pilgrims tell us they catch the 
odor of flowers as soon as they enter the chapel at 
Lisieux.—C. C. 


DE MATRIMONIO ET CAUSIS MATRI- 
MONIALIBUS. Tractatus Canonico-Moralis jux- 
ta Codicem Juris Canonici. P. Nicolaus Farrugia, 
O. S. A. Marietti, Turin. (Paper). Price: 10L. 


JURIS CRIMINALIS PHILOSOPHICI SUM- 
MA LINEAMENTA. J. Latini. Marietti, Turin. 
(Paper). Price: 10L. 


These two books will interest our clerical readers. 
In the first the doctrine and moral aspects concerning 
matrimony are explained in a concise and solid man- 
ner. The principal merit of the work is the excellent 
arrangement of the matter according to the Codex. 
The typography is attractive to the eye and enables 
the reader to find the answer to questions on marriage 
The author draws on doctrinal and 


without delay. 
authentic sources for elucidation. 

In this age of materialism and sentimentality anent 
crime and criminals it is well to remember that crime 
is still wicked and that criminals can still be guilty. 


While making full allowance for the impediments to 
human acts, one should beware of falling into the 
error of men like Darrow, and other super-lawyers, 
who deny culpability, and consequently condign pun- 
ishment. These men would give those convicted of 
any so-called crime a vacation in an asylum rather 
than a season of atonement in jail or reformatory. 

The second book disproves such nonsense. It points 
out the nature and rational foundation of punishment 
in general, the notion of crime, causes which diminish 
or increase guilt, and the reparation which the out- 
raged moral order demands in order to restore 
equilibrium to the individual and society. The 
quotation which is placed on the title page ought to 
be given prominence in every court of justice: A 
judge punishes, not because he delights in another’s 
misery, which is evil for evil; but from the love of 
justice, which is justice for injustice, good for evil. 
—A. L. 


SODALITY CONFERENCES. Second Series. 
By Rev. Edward F. Garesche, S. J. Benziger Bros, 
New York, N. Y. Price: $2.25 Net. 


Our lay-apostolate is a subject of timely discussion. 
Optimistic observers maintain that present-day 
Catholics, as lay-apostles, compare favorably with the 
early Christians. We waive the point and merely ask, 
are the zealots of today “of one mind,” as were the 
pioneers of the faith? In other words have they 
organization and objective? Apropos is the status of 
the parish sodality. Despite the indefatigable efforts 
of its members, comparatively little is accomplished 
through lack of efficient government, while the absence 
of definite objective explains wasted opportunities for 
good. These characteristics of the sodality are typical 
of other form of the lay-apostolate. In Sodality Con- 
ferences Fr. Garesche solves the difficulties enumer- 
ated. An authority on the subject, the author sys- 
tematically presents the ideal organization, the ob- 
stacles that mar it’s attainment, the eradicating of 
implanted impediments. Thoroughly treated ‘are the 
sodality in general, sodalists in particular. 

While the Conferences will prove especially instruc- 
tive to directors, yet to all sodalists they will furnish 
no less enjoyable reading. With little adaptation to 
circumstances, they will benefit such Catholics as are 
practically interested in an efficient lay-apostolate— 
CG. & 


LET US PRAY. By Father Lasance, Author of 
“My Prayer Book.” Benziger Bros., New York, 
N. Y. Price: $0.25. 


A jeweler well known for his ability in his art, 
presented to a European princess a perfect time 
piece which was so tiny that it was set ia a finger 
ring in place of a gem. Although the watch was 
valuable as an accurate recorder of time, its chiet 
merit was its tininess. 

Fr. Lasance whose success as a compiler of prayef 
books has made his name a Catholic household word 
has perfected another attractive book. The fact that 
it is a production of Fr. Lasance is itself a guarantet 
of its choice contents. But it deserves notice princi 
pally because of its quality of diminutiveness. It will 
not bulge the pocket of the boy or man nor occupy 
any more space in a lady’s reticule than a small shcp- 
ping “memoranda,” for it is only four and_ thre? 
quarters by two and a half inches in length and 
breadth, and a mere quarter of an inch in thickness. 

The reader will find in it the Ordinary of the Mass 
aids for Confession and Communion, Stations oi the 
Cross, as well as many prayers for stimulating and 
expressing devotion to the Sacred Heart and Ow 
Blessed Lady. 
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‘*By Such Sacrifices God’s Favor Is Obtained.’ (Hes. 13/15.) 


We print here a list of Benefactors of our Missionaries and their Missions. Please help to 
make the list grow bigger. Holy Scripture says: “If thou have much, give abundantly; if thou 
have little, take care even to bestow willingly a little.” (Tobias 4/9.) 


IRCLES: St. Aloysius, $1; Circle 10, $5; Circle 27, $10; Anon. $50; I. C. S. $20.30; J. R. $1; M. G. $1; 
aie a ain 860, ee #10; ~— ae Mattoon, G. S. $1.60. 
$50: oly amily, 0; oly Souls, $7; St. “ e 
Hyacinth, $68.76; St. John, $6.43; St. Leo. $10; St. N- ¥.: Albany, M. L. B. $5; L. B. $5; Brooklyn, 
Lucy, $30; Little Flower, $5.43; Marie Devota, $16; A. V. W. $1; M. A. P. $2; J. B. $1; S. M. G. $5.70; 
St. Mary, $12.96; St. Michael, $25; St. Pius, $1.26; M. A. G. $2; F. . $3.25; Anon. $1.81; R. J. B. $5; 
Sacred Heart, $10; Blessed Strambi, $35. S. L. $10; M. J. S. $3; E. F. $100; S. T. R. $10; 
i Dunkirk, M. C. _> $1; K. I. K. $10; H. M. W. $2; 
ogre Los Angeles, Friends, $500; Pasadena, A. L. H. $2; D. 8. $2; M. A. K. $2; Friends, $3; 
L. M. F., $35.20; Watts, C. M. S., $5. Anon. $2; Elmhurst, }. P. H. $i; wes ~° Anon. 
$20; M. T. W. $5; Freeport, E. V. W. $3; Jamaica, 
CONN.: Bridgeport, B. . » $1; Derby, M. A. D. $2; S. M. J. $1; Kingston, M. A. H. $1.25; Hollis, P. 
Watertown, S. N. D. $15 M. $5; Long Island City, W. C. C. $2; M. % $1; 
: : — : Anon. $5; Middletown, S. C. Y. $7; oe alls, 
KY.: Loretto, S. O. L. $2; Louisville, Friend, $26. S. M. B. $2: New York City, C. O. $1; P 
LA.: New Orleans, S. M. H. $3. $5; M. T. $10; E. L. B. $1.68; M. M. G. 97; 7 K. 
$2; M. C. $1; M. E. $i, M. M. $5; M. W. N. $1.50; 
MASS.: Boston, F.S.$2; M.M.K. $2; E.C. $4.20; Brook- J. W. $1; A. E. $3; F. B. M. $20; J. S. J. $2.76; M. 
line, + T. $4; Cambridge, J. T. S. $50; oe E. H. $10; M. O. B. $3; M. E. H. $20; M. A. F. $5; 
M. F. C. $1.25; East Braintree, H. O. B. $1; Fram- Anon. $1; M. C. $2; C. R. $2; H. S. $5; M. F. D. 
ingham, 'S. S$. S. S. $20; Lawrence, M. B. $2: Lynn, oc; kK. J. M. 33; L. ¥. S&S. $2; x... ©. 2 A. 
- B. $14; Pittsfield, A. E. F. $10: Roxbury, M. A. ©. $1; R. M: G. $1.70; M. A. S. Se; J. K. 3; P. 
hs 10; South Boston, E. H. M. $5; Waltham, K. $10; Port Richmond, M. O. H. $5; Poughkeep- 
M.F. B. $10. sie, M. M. D. $2; Rosebank, J. E. . sennae 
‘ Lake, R. R. $2; H. T. $2; Anon. $15; G. G. ‘ 
MD.: | 7 Anon. $5; E. R. $1; A. G. $200; — g5- St. George, N. T. S. Fo; M. ae R. $10; Rich- 
R. G. S. $1. mond Hill, L.'C. F. $10; Tarrytown, M. T. $2.50; 
MICH.: Adrian, M. H. $1. Woodhaven, Friend, $1; Yonkers, B. H. M. $5; 


, OHIO: Cleveland, F. K. $3; Cincinnati, S. M. J. $5; 
pt Seen. & nit S. T. $5.20; E. $1; M.S. T. $5.10; H. C. S. $10: 
MO.: ey 7 $2; . oi 3 M. M. $5; M. T. $8.50; M. N. H. $5.60; M. C. V. 

City, F. W. D. $5; St. yo’ 7 oy $5; \. &. Seo: $25; West Jefferson, M. H. J. $8. 


aoe hae W. N. B. $10; University City, G. ONTARIO: Toronto, M. B. $5; E. E. F. $10. 


PA.: Bristol, C. F. B. $5; Carbondale, M. A. D. $1; 

et S0 We Orage 6. 3: a 3 Dunlo, P. J. M. $2; Erie, F. M. B. $1.50; Home- 
$2); East Roselle, F. M. H. $3; Elizabeth, GE stead, M.S, $100; ‘Kingston, W. J.B. $3; Jean- 
$22: C. M. G. $1; M. J. B. S. M. E. $26.60; C. nette, E. B. $2; Lincoln Place, A. 7 Q $1.40; New 
E. §. $1; Hoboken, M.M. $2.10; SM. A’Ss: J.B: ee A. tS, eee, i. M.S. eS 
$50; a ks i E. "A. O. $5: Jersey City M. 4 G. $2; K. M. $1; M. E. $1; Philadelphia, MM. F. F. $5; 
$2; B. M. $2; “ Cc. M. $2; M. M. M. $1; S. M. J. $11.50; J. C. Si; 3. D. $1; M. C. $1; S. 
Anon. $1; M. D. $10; M. C. $i; M.D. A. §1; Anon, EE. G, $50; Pare 2 A eae 
$1; M. c M. $1; M. M. G. $1; M. ~_ M. $1; M. Anon. $1: J. M. M. $1: J. ‘J. G. $60; S: S. $5; Scott- 
T. $2: Kearney. G. F. $5; Madison, E. M. ys $5: dale, S. M. M. $5; Scranton, C. M. H. $2; R. G. 
Newark, i D. Cc C. $5; - -— e $6; H. R. K. $10: ~ aig M. M. 7. $11; Anon, $5.65; Friends, $9; 
MA, M. $1; M. B. $1; M. J. S.$5; Orange, Friend,  M. C. $100; M. A. $1; N. A. L. $5; Wilkes Barre, 

T. B. $1; Hackensack, M. Z. $5; Paterson, Anon $1. 
- ; ae D: $5° Sonam as ee South Orange ba Ma 3 Hopemont, M. H. L. $1; Wheeling, M. A 
Ik sap AG ol: M. C. $5; Summit, M. J. F.$1; 
Union City, W. #10; se M. $2; Anon. $2 01; a , 

Anon 1; M. O. 33; B. $10; Anon. $5; M. In thanksgiving for a great grace R. Q. of Nahant, 
G. $ F. $5; — $5; $4.40; M. G. S. Mass., has given $1,000. for a chapel to be dedicated 
$10; ML a. S. $1. 16; L. Q. $5; adhe : P. $5; Weehaw- to Our Lady. May we ask that those who cannot 
ken, J. M. $5; West New York, qe give the full amount for the construction and furnish- 


ing of a chapel, will give something to our chapel 
ILL.: Alton, K. C. $5; Chicago, M. K. $2; P. W. fund. 


Please read the letter in the beginning of this issue. It will give you some idea of the needs 
of our Missionaries if they are to help the poor famine-sufferers in China. We have already sent 
$5,000.00 for the poor, but this is very little in comparison with the amount that) will be required 


to give the famine-stricken even a small daily ration of rice. Will you please help us to help 
Christ’s poor? 














“I Have Built a House for Thy Dwelling.” (3 kings e113) 


UR Missionaries in China 

have been asking for 
Chapels. With the coming of the 
thirteen new missionaries even 
more chapels will be needed. To 
start a new Chapel $500. is 
necessary. To finish and furnish 
it requires $500. more. 


NDOUBTEDLY, some of our 

readers can afford to build 
a Chapel. It can be paid for in 
installments on terms to suit your 
own convenience. Those who 
give $500. are considered the 
builders of the Chapel and have 
the right to name it. 


wear a privilege it is to be 
able to erect a house of God 
where the Holy Mass will be 
offered and the Sacraments 
administered and the Grace of 
our Lord imparted! What more 
fitting memorial in honor of your 
deceased parents, relatives or 
friends! 


HOSE who cannot give the 
price of a Chapel are 
requested to contribute what they 
can afford to our Chapel-Fund. 





Our Chapels 


$250.00 
$475.00 


Holy Trinity 
Sacred Heart ......... 


Our Mother of 
Sorrows $390.00 


St. Michael ......... $180.00 
St. $220.00 
St. i $200.00 
St. 

$240.00 
St. $230.00 
St. Ri $115.00 
Little Flower..... $240.00 


A home for Christ's 
Little Ones will cost 
$10,000.00. Give what 
you can in honor of 
His Blessed Mother. 


Our Lady’s 


Orphanage $9,990.00 








HERE are the names of » 

Chapels which we ex 
to build shortly. In sending y 
donation just say that it is 
this or that Chapel or for 
Orphanage. 


[N making such a donation 

are honoring God, Our 
the Blessed Virgin or the 
for whom the Chapel will 
named. 


FOR the sum of $100. you, 
add to the list of titles. 
is a splendid way of proving y 
love and gratitude to 

Heavenly Patron. 


you are kindly asked to 
us something for this ff 
as soon as possible so that 
shall be able to carry out} 
building program. 

Please address your donations 


PASSIONIST MISSIONAR 
Care of THE SIGN 
UNION CITY, N. J. 





PLEASE GIVE NOW! 


THE MISSIONARIES’ NEEDS ARE PRESSING. 





A 








A MITE BOX WILL 
HOLD ANY KIND 
OF MONEY. WHEN 
IT IS FILLED, 
BREAK IT OPEN 
AND SEND US THE 
CONTENTS IN 
CHECK OR MONEY- 
ORDER OR CASH. 











you will probably not miss. 
This is a sort of painless giving. 
If you do miss it, so much the 
better for the cause for which 
you make the sacrifice. Self- 
sacrifice money has a double 
value: it has a certain buying 
power and it surely carries a 
blessing. Which do you want, 
—the Box or the Bank? You 
can have both, if you wish. 





THE SIGN 
Union City, N. J. 


Reverend Fathers: 


Dime Bank 
Mite Box 





Address: 





GOOD thing to have in the house is a Mite Box or a Dime Bank. They 
are convenient receptacles for your loose change. 


What you put into them 





A DIME BANK 
HOLDS’ DIMES. 
ABOUT FIFTY OF 
THEM. WHEN THE 
BANK IS_ FILLED, 
WRAP IT. SECURE- 
LY AND SEND IT 
TO US BY REGIS- 
TERED MAIL. 











Please send me a Dime Bank and Mite Box. 








Please write or print Name and Address very plain. 














Paris 


If you are going to Rome 
the Holy Year, 1925, you 
ely will visit Paris. 


. Joseph’s Church 


50 Avenue Hoche 


e ONLY American-Eng- 
Catholic Church in the city 
English-speaking residents 


Masses on 
Sundays and Weekdays 


it convenient hours 
onfessions and Sermons 
in English 


EV. FATHER McDARBY 
Pastor 

















Attention ! 


One very etfective 


by oof = helping = our 
issionaries in China is 
renewing your sub- 
iption to THE SIGN. 
ase remember that 
money derived from 
sale of this magazine 
sacred money and is 
en to the last penny 
the great work of ex- 
ding Christ’s King- 
nin China! 
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WHY? 


Why should a beggar hang 
his head in shame? If he 
has not squandered his 
money and is poor by force 
of circumstances, he has no 
reason to hang his head. 


And, therefore, we are beg- 
ging and we are not hang- 
ing our heads in shame at 
all! 

We need help for a very 
sacred and noble work. 


We need help—we need 
your help—and 


WE NEED YOUR 
HELP NOW! 


Think of all that Christ 
has done for you....Will 
you not make some sacrifice 
te help save the souls so 
dear to His Sacred Heart? 

The Missionaries in China 
are in urgent need of help. 


WE ARE BEGGING 
FOR THEM! 


No donation is too small! 
Every mite helps. Send 
your mite today. God will 
bless the cheerful giver. 


THE PASSIONIST 
MISSIONARIES 
Care of THE SIGN 


Union City New Jersey 




















For Avs Least Brethren 


IF THOU HAST LITTLE, 
(ropias 4/9.) 


“IF THOU HAST MUCH, GIVE ABUNDANTLY; 
TAKE CARE EVEN TO BESTOW WILLINGLY 


READERS of THE SIGN and MY DEAR FRIENDS: 


In answer to my letter in last month’s issue asking aid for the famine— 
stricken sufferers in the Passionist mission district in China, quite a few of our 
subscribers responded promptly and generously. May God bless them! I sincerely hope 
those who have not contributed thus far will do so AT ONCE. Please remember that 


A “EIT Tie" 








CHRIST’S OWN GUARANTEE 
[St. Matthew: 25/31-40] 


When the Son of Man shall come in His 
majesty, and all the angels with Him, then 
shall He sit upon the seat of His majesty. 
And all the nations shall be gathered together 
before Him, and He shall separate them one 
from another, as the shepherd separateth the 
sheep from the goats. And He shall set the 
sheep on His right hand, but the goats on 
His left. 

Then shall the King say to them that shall 
be on His right hand: “Come ye blessed of 
My Father, possess you the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the 
world. For I was hungry, and you gave me 
to eat; I was thirsty, and you gave Me to 
drink; I was a stranger, and you took Me 
in; naked, and you covered Me; sick and you 
visited Me; I. was in prison, and you came 
to Me.” 

Then shall the just answer Him, saying: 
“Lord, when did we see Thee hungry, and 
fed Thee? thirsty, and gave Thee to drink? 
and when did we see Thee a stranger, and 
took Thee in? or naked, and covered Thee? 
or when did we see Thee sick or in prison, 
and came .to Thee? 

And the King answering, shall say to them: 
“Amen I say to you, as long as you did it 
to one of these My least brethren you did it 
to Me!” 








you. 
His least brethren. 





ONE DIME will feed a starving person for 
ONE DAY! A great good at small expense. 


When we think of those hundreds of 
thousands of human beings pitifully crying 
for a bit of rice; when we contrast our own 
comfortable circumstances with their dire 
wretchedness; when we remember that what 
we have is the FREE GIFT of God, Whose 
children they are as well as we-—surely 
our Catholic hearts should go out in sym- 
pathy to them and we should feel it our 
bounden DUTY to help then. 


Did you observe that in writing 
about the famine our Missionaries said no 
word touching their own personal needs 
and hardships? These men of God are only 
human, yet with utter self-forgetfulness 
they are wholly intent upon relieving the 
misery that surrounds then. 


They feel that nothing so strongly 
convinces the Chinese people of the truth 
of Christianity as the generous outpouring 
of Christ’s own charity. As Father Willian 
Westhoven, C. P., writes: "Famines will 
come, yet we priests find great cause to 
thank God; for it is during times such as 
these-—times of want and suffering-——that 
He draws many souls to Himself." 


Do we, you and I, dear Reader, wish 
to have a part in the in-gathering of souls 
in China? CERTAINLY! Then let us give the 
Missionaries what financial support we 
can, especially NOW when the distress of 
famine makes our money trebly valuable. 


Were I to meet you face to face and 
ask you to give something for the famine- 
sufferers, you would not refuse me. I can- 


not approach you personally, but must be satisfied with addressing this appeal to 
In truth, it is not MY appeal, but the APPEAL of JESUS CHRIST, pleading for 
YOU CANNOT REFUSE HIM! Will you answer His appeal NOW? 


Faithfully yours in Christ, 


othe Nard hVevealt-Of 
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P. S. Please read meditatively the boxed quotation—our Lord’s own words. Jesus 


Christ as the SON OF MAN pleads with us for suffering humanity. Jesus Christ as KING 
deigns to accept as done for Himself whatever we do for the least of human beings 
and inright KINGLY fashion rewards even our very LEANEST charity! 





— 





